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HERE is one class of document issued by the Government 
of this country which we treat with scant respect. The 
announcements of examinations to be held by the United 

States Civil Service Commission always excite our indignation 
and are always thrown into the waste-basket without our 
taking any action on their subject-matter. Not that we do 
not believe in civil service, for we do heartily; not that we 
would not aid the Commissioners in procuring a good grade of 
public servant, for we surely would do so if we could do it 
without at the same time lessening our self-respect. But it so 
revolts us that the Government of a great and supposedly 
civilized country should treat one of its own bureaus in the 
shabby way in which the Civil Service Commission is treated 
that we will have no share in it, even if by so doing we pre- 
vent some worthy draughtsman from procuring a desirable 
berth. These announcements are sent out to publishers with 
an apologetic explanation that they must be published at the 
expense of the publisher, as the Government is unwilling to 
provide the Commissioners with an appropriation large enough 
to pay for the advertising which is legitimately necessary for 
the performance of its assigned duties. Is not this a nice con- 
dition of affairs? One of the official bureaus of a great and 
wealthy country forced to beg and cringe to the needy pub- 
lishers of newspapers in order to get before the public an- 
nouncements which must be made, if the Government’s promises 
in the matter of civil service are in any degree to be made 
good! To deny publication to these notices is, of course, to 
hamper the work of the Commissioners, but we greatly prefer 
to do this than feel that we are joining with the Government 
in the execution of an action whose shabbiness is only equalled 
by its pettiness. The Government blandly squanders thou- 
sands and millions for all sorts of unworthy objects, and knows 
that it does so, and so, perhaps, there is nothing surprising in its 
treatment of a Commission whose purpose and aims are ab- 
horrent to those in whom the power at present vests. It is 
shameful none the less. 





HE ingenuity of American engineers has made a reputation 
for the country in no more spectacular matter than in the 
moving of great buildings from place to place, and for- 

eigners seem never weary of expressing their wonderment at and 
often their entire disbelief in the accounts that are published 
in the daily papers and technical journals. At home here, we 
see nothing remarkable in moving a building onto scows and 
towing them across, say, the bay of San Francisco, or placing 
one on runners and drawing it across a New York lake, or 
building special railroad tracks and moving a great hotel 
several hundred feet back from the encroaching sea by the 
agency of forty locomotives, as was done in the case of the Hotel 
Manhattan. Even the migration of the buildings of an entire 
town on wheels, such as we chronicled a few weeks ago, seems 
to us merely an amusing, but not a particularly unusual, event. 
Perhaps the longest journey a building ever took was when the 





old stone jail was moved from this city to San Francisco, but 
in this case the building was taken down stone by stone and 
freighted to the Pacific Coast round the Horn. This event 
was interesting, too, because it was found, we believe, that the 
stones were joggled together with cannon-balls. The name of 
the Hotel Pelham, Boston, will always be familiar in the 
annals of building, as that was the first large masonry building 
that was moved horizontally from its old to its new foundations, 
although the vertical jacking-up of masonry buildings was not 
a novelty. So, too, the fame of the Carnegie Library building, 
at Pittsburgh, is likely to be similarly remembered, if its pro- 
jected removal is actually carried out, for it seems hardly likely 
that an attempt will ever be made to move so large and com- 
plicated a building so great a distance under circumstances so 
little advantageous. In speaking of these audacious under- 
takings we must not forget that amongst the most dangerous 
and delicate of them all are the movings of several great mill 
chimney-stalks, and, perhaps, there should be included in the 
same category the moving, floating to position, and sinking of 
the caissons for light-houses, as at Diamond Shoals, Cape 
Hatteras, and elsewhere. It is in the performance of such 
feats as these that the architect is the first to appreciate and 
applaud the skill of the engineer. 


HE latest to join the ranks of peripatetic buildings is the 
Hotel Wollaton, Brookline, Mass., a structure that has had 
a most disastrous career, although a short one — it was be- 
gun only in the year 1897,— it having already once been moved 
back on its lot for a distance of twenty feet owing to a reloca- 
tion of the street building-line. As the architect of the build- 
ing is a man far from unfamiliar with the duties involved in 
the safe erection of a heavy building, it is fair to suppose that 
he, knowing the site was marsh-land, made all proper soundings 
and wisely prepared suitable foundations. Indeed, it is sup- 
posed that the troubles that overtook the building were in 
some way a consequence of its first forced removal. Be that 
as it may, the unusual character of the operation attracted the 
attention of the public as well as the local building department, 
and criticism soon became frequent, as structural defects due 
to uneven settlement began to declare themselves. Finally, 
the matter caught the attention of the State Inspector of Build- 
ings, with the consequence that the tenants of the building, an 
apartment-house, were required to vacate it while further at- 
tempts were made to restore it to usefulness. These proved 
fruitless, and after the unfortunate building had consumed over 
a hundred thousand dollars of the owners’ money, it was, after 
standing deserted for months, abandoned to the mortgagee, who 
has just sold the property to new owners for about a third of 
its cost. An attempt is now to be made to move the building, 
which weighs some forty thousand tons, through a distance of 
one hundred and thirty odd feet, to a new foundation prepared 
for it on a somewhat better site. So far as the moving of the 
building is concerned there are no unusual problems involved 
except those required in bracing and tieing together a some- 
what dislocated structure. The main interest centres on the 
possibility of preparing a permanently good foundation, and as 
the new owners have got the property at bargain rates, they 
have a large margin to consume on moving-operations and the 
new foundations before their investment passes the fair income- 
returning limit, so the structure is likely to have a long and 
useful career yet. 





HE pocket nerve is so very sensitive a measure of what, 
from a pecuniary point-of-view, it is well to do that insur- 
ance men are very keen observers, and as there are nowa- 

days so many different kinds of insurance which each yields 
deductions of so many varied kinds, a great deal of curious 
and useful information can be obtained from a careful reading 
of the insurance journals. ‘Thus, a certain plate-glass insur- 
ance company has forbidden the writing of risks on glass in 
doors, windows or inside partition-sashes which have either 
been wholly painted over, to secure opacity, or any considerable 
portion of whose surface is occupied by painted decoration or 
lettering. The reason for this rule lies in the alleged fact that 
glass so treated retains heat longer than the plain glass, and so 
is likely to splinter under the unequal contraction due to a 
sudden change of temperature. Another curious fact is that 
burglary insurance, which was introduced here eight years ago 
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and is now a profitable branch of the business of some com- 
panies, caused the ruin of the companies which undertook the 
introduction of this kind of business. The reason for this 
failure is that these early companies adopted the tariff that was 
found profitable in England, but it was quickly found that the 
premiums charged would not in this country nearly cover the 
actual losses, and failure inevitably resulted. Now, as we do 
not believe that American burglars are any more audacious 
and skilful than English ones —in fact, we seem to remember 
that in many cases in this country the skilful operator’s biog- 
raphy reveals the fact that he is an Englishman who had to 
leave home because things had become too hot for him — it 
seems just possible that American buildings are easier to crack 
than English ones, and for this defect architects may, in a 
measure, be responsible. 





‘yy CURIOUS matter in which the question of salvage, if not 
A insurance, is involved is reported as occurring in this city, 

under circumstances that would have rejoiced the heart of 
Professor Pettenkoffer. It appears that amongst the produce 
stored in one of the chambers of the Boston Cold Storage 
Warehouse were several thousand dozen of fresh eggs, which 
were to be put upon the market later, when fresh eggs are 
a scarce delicacy. A shortness of the visible supply led to a 
sale of some of these eggs recently, and this, in turn, to the dis- 
covery that the eggs, although evidently not stale, none the 
less certainly conveyed to the taste the flavors of divers kinds 
of fruits. As the egg-shell is made porous, so that the chicken 
may breathe during the last stages of incubation, it is not sur- 
prising that eggs immersed in a strongly flavored atmosphere 
should absorb into their contents some portion of the flavoring, 
if they are subjected to changes of temperature, or if they are, 
when warm, carried suddenly into the cooling chamber. But 
it is understood that the chamber where the eggs were stored 
had been used only for that purpose, and never for fruit. If 
this is so, it looks as if there had been established under atmos- 
pheric pressure, due to the varying temperatures of different 
storage-cells, a series of air-currents passing through the brick 
partition-walls, and carrying from one cell to another so much 
flavoring matter that the filtering properties of the brickwork 
could not absorb it all, but allowed enough to remain to find its 
way through the seemingly impervious egg-shell. Although 
injured, the eggs can still be used for cooking purposes, and as 
the salvage will for this reason be considerable, the insurers, or 
the storage company, will not have to pay a total loss upon them. 





T appears that the citizens of Massachusetts, too, have an 
interest in the matter of the relation, or the want of relation, 
between the militia and the members of trade-unions, to 

which we referred last week. ‘The matter comes to light 
through the attempt of a member of a brewers’ union, still in 
good standing, to get relief through the Supreme Court from a 
boycott that the union had established against him for some 
undiscoverable reason. ‘The sitting judge required counsel to 
argue the matter of the Court’s jurisdiction and, finding himself 
in doubt, is to report the case for the consideration of the full 
Bench. Thus far, the case has no very unusual feature, but it 
is reported that the judge was “particularly interested” in the 
statement, made by plaintiff’s counsel, that all members of this 
Brewery Workmen’s Union are required to take oath that 
they will not join the State militia before they can be admitted 
to membership. That this is a very interesting point few will 
be disposed to deny, and it is very desirable that it should, in 
these days of potential anarchy, be considered by a court that 
stands as high as that of Massachusetts. We hope, therefore, 
that this matter will not escape attention and that the Chief 
Justice may write the opinion, for Judge Holmes, we believe, 
is rather inclined to take the ground that even the abuses of 
strike and boycott are not such very bad things after all, while, 
as a distinguished veteran of the Civil War, a believer in the 
strenuous life, and an exhorter of youth to do their full duty 
as citizen-soldiers in time of need, it seems as though his ircli- 
nations would be strongly strained in opposite directions, and it 
would be interesting to learn whether his sympathy for the 
working-man or his belief in the obligation of every citizen to 
do his duty in upholding laws and courts will finally prevail. 





6¢ QY CENE-PAINTERS'’ architecture ” as a term of reproach 
S applied to the efforts of youthful and ambitious practi- 
tioners is not so common nowadays as it used to be, and 

there is good reason for this in the fact that the scene-painter’s 





work itself is vastly different from what it used to be, and an 
architect can now sit through a play staged by Irving or Daly 
without squirming at sight of the hash of architectural styles, 
proprieties and proportions the scene-painter has made. We 
know that architects have not infrequently been employed by 
stage-managers to furnish sketches for interior and exterior 
side-flats and back-drops, and a few have, like the late E. W. 
Godwin, delighted to provide sketches for the costumier to 
follow when an historical drama was in preparation. Un- 
questionably, then, the stage and play-goers owe some of their 
pleasure to architects, and it is quite time that the theatre 
should bestow a reciprocal benefit on architecture, and, curi- 
ously, the first item to be placed to the credit of the theatre is 
due, not to the effect of the serious drama, but to the comic 
opera. Never having had the pleasure of seeing and hearing 
the opera “ Les Cloches de Corneville,” we do not know under 
what guise the scene-painter elected to present the belfry. 
Evidently, though, it was an attractive one, and it suggested to 
the Marquis de la Rochethulon, a descendant of the hero of the 
legend on which the opera is based, that, as the actual church 
at Corneville had neither belfry nor chimes, it would increase 
the harmony of fact with legend if a belfry should be added to 
the church. Acting in conjunction with a committee, he has at 
length secured the needed funds, and a chime of twelve bells, 
each appropriately named, is now being cast. As nothing is 
said as to the weight of the bells, it is impossible to guess 
whether their installation will require any considerable recon- 
struction of the tower in providing a belfry for their reception. 
To hear, over the plains of Normandy, distant bells chiming 
some of the beautiful airs from the opera will surely be an 
enjoyable experience for the theatre-going traveller. 





ply to public criticism every man must judge for himself. 

Some authors vent their spleen upon or make a calm and 
dignified reply to the unfavorable reviewer of their last book, 
and some artists have been known to bring suit against the 
critic who dared to damn their latest efforts with something less 
than faint praise. English architects, judging from their weekly 
journals, are not averse to replying to the criticisms that may 
be made of their work, but American architects seem inclined to 
reason that people are too busy to remember tomorrow that some 
one had flouted them the day before, and so one rarely finds an 
American architect making public reply to an unkindly criti- 
cism. In fact, it would seem nowadays hardly needful to make 
serious reply, since the aggrieved artist need only to assert that 
his work was “inventive ” or “indigenous,” and so not sub- 
ject to the laws which the unfavoring critic rested on. The 
architects of New York’s new City Prison, however, have 
found it desirable to make a public reply to those eminent art- 
critics the members of the Central Federated Union, amongst 
whom are numbered the stone-cutters who have been so 
carefully watching the progress of ‘hat building and have de- 
clared that the coat-of-arms carved over the entrance is all 
wrong and no true work of art. As a piece of rhetorical writ- 
ing this reply is not particularly commendable, but it may serve 
as a denial that there is anything wrong about this sculptured 
escutcheon, and as a statement that it will not be re-cut under 
union auspices. 


Ho far it is judicious and worth while to make public re- 





ECAUSE of the number of complaints that reach us, it 
seems desirable to make an explanation that should hardly 
be necessary. Many subscribers who have just received 
their copy of the Sixth Part of the “ Georgian Period,” which 
is just published, write to ask us to substitute a perfect copy 
for the seemingly imperfect one they have received, pointing 
out that the text-pages begin with the seventeenth folio. The 
complaint is made in forgetfulness that the previous Part con- 
tained the first sixteen pages and that in the table of contents 
of that Part, as in that of the present one, especial care was 
taken to indicate at just what points the text-pages were in- 
tended to begin and end. It was intended at first to make 
each Part of this publication complete in itself, so that pur- 
chasers might procure one or more Parts at their pleasure and 
yet have these fragments entirely useful, but it has been found 
not quite possible to carry out the plan. But as purchasers 
seem inclined to take up each Part as it appears, the abandon- 
ment of the scheme is not likely to work injustice to any one, 
and if an eye is kept on the table of contents a hasty complaint 
of carelessness on the binder’s part can be avoided. 
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A CORNER OF OLD FRANCE. —I. 

















West Front: Sens Cathedral, 


J HE twelve hours’ journey which, a hundred years ago, would 
|! barely convey our ancestors by grievous travelling from London 

to Canterbury will to-day suffice to carry us over land and sea 
to the city of Sens, which is in a manner Canterbury’s parent. 
That William of Sens who labored at the Canterbury choir and, as 
some say, planted the pointed arch in England, worked in 1168 and 
the preceding years at the gracious cathedral which, if you arrive 
at Sens late at night, will first greet your eyes over the roofs of the 
inn courtyard when you wake on the first morning of a fortnight 
among the churches of Burgundy and Le Morvan. Sens has a 
fair river, clean streets and quiet beauty, but save for purposes of 
a pleasant ramble there is little in the town to draw the attention 
away from its tall and grand Cathedral. The transepts, with their 
rich doorways, are of late date — the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. The vast west portals, which are of the date of the nave, 
are full of detail, but sadly mutilated: the greater part of the 
statues were destroyed in the Revolution, but the image of St. 
Stephen survived by virtue of the inscription on his open volume — 
“Book of the Law.” 

Within there is much to remind us of Canterbury, particularly in 
the form and carving of the Transitional capitals. The piers, alter- 
nately clusters and coupled shafts, originally supported a sexpartite 
vault, which gave way to a fresh arrangement after a fire at the end 
of the thirteenth century. The glass, which is splendid, is another 
reminder of Canterbury, not merely in similarity of effect, but also 
because one of the windows illustrates the legend of St. Thomas a 
Becket, a saint who is yet again recalled to us in the little treasury, 
entered from the south aisle, by the beautiful and authentic vest- 
ments there preserved, chief among which is his interesting chasu- 
ble. 

The “Officialité,” a structure on the south of the west facade, 
which fairly shouts its acknowledgments to Viollet-le-Duc as a re- 
storer, is rather dull as a building, but is worth visiting (by stealth 
and without a guide), for it contains some good altar ornaments and 
church-wares, one of which, a service-book, is stencilled throughout: 
words, music and adornments. 

From Sens it is our business to get on to Auxerre, and this we can 
do by way of Villeneuve and St. Julien-le-Sault, small hamlets 
both, which, though full of the charm which always besets a French 
town which is both old and out of the way, need not long detain a 
traveller, who for reasons best known to the nineteenth century has 
to treat time as an enemy. It is a long while since Villeneuve 
was a new town; may it be long before it becomes an ugly one. 
It has two main streets which make for picturesqueness. One of 
them, the longer, has a jewel of a town-gate at each end, behind 
and through which the bright green of tall trees bears testimony to 





the invariable beauty of abrupt transition between town and coun- 
try. Suburbs are a town’s disgrace, not merely by inherent and, 
as it seems, inevitable ugliness, but by the fact that they are the 
negative of that sheer contrast of masonry with nature by which, 
if it is not blasphemy to say so, man’s work and his Creator’s both 
seem to gain. Villeneuve’s other street leaves the town by a bridge, 
sitting on the parapet of which one looks up the roadway to the 
rather gaunt but very comely Renaissance front of the Church of 
Our Lady. This front was built in 1575, by one Jean Chéreau, of 
Joigny, and, though its detail is all of the Classical spirit, is no 
outrage in general composition upon the thirteenth-century work of 
the interior. There is a fine Gothic apse, and some good glass of 
both the Gothic and Renaissance periods. 

Auxerre, one of the choicest spots of this little pilgrimage, is one 
of those places which, as you pass it in the train, fairly calls out 
to you to stop. It has all the elements of beauty in town creation. 
A hill to stand on, a broad and full river to wash its feet and to run 
under its bridges, four good churches in an area of about a quar- 
ter of a mile and a generally compact formation surrounded by 
boulevards of well-grown trees. ‘The Cathedral of St. Stephen is, 
I think, memorable more for its outside than for its interior. Its 
triple doorways, once richer fhan they now appear, are good bits 
of thirteenth-century (and later) work, and of the two towers, the 
only one that is finished is elaborate and delicate. I think it will 
be owned that in this as in many another European church, the ap 
parent adversity which prevented the completion of both the towers 
has really been a boon. The Cathedral of Auxerre with two towers 
would be commonplace; with one it is distinguished. The interior, 
though good enough, is in a country of so many beauties likely 
to be hurried through, but the glass is fine, and the carving elab- 
orate. 

St. Germain — an abbey church — is pathetic as well as beauti- 
ful; it has about it a melancholy more profound than that of a 
ruin—the melancholy of a church profaned. Originally built by 
Saint Clotilda to receive the bones of Saint Germain, the church 
was rebuilt in 1270, completed in the fifteenth century, partially 
wrecked by the Huguenots, further demolished in 1820, and finally, 
being reduced to a choir and transepts and a disjunct tower, was 
desecrated and its surrounding buildings were appropriated to the 
purposes of a school and hospital. 

It is from the river side, or from beyond the river, that the best 
view of the churches is obtained. Seen from thence, the towers rise 
in a mighty range above the tall warehouses of the quay. Above the 
green trees of the Préfecture, once the Episcopal Palace, above 

















the ruddy roofs and chimneys of the houses — majestic among them 
all — advances the apse of the Cathedral, whose chevet rides forward 
like the blunt prow of some warship. ‘Three towers are there, too, 
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besides those I have named —the belfry of Saint Pierre, which 
dates from the sixteenth century, the traditional spire of St. Eusebe, 
and the fantastic “Tour Gaillarde,” crowned by a timber /léche, 
and accompanied by an arch which picturesquely spans the narrow 
street. St. Eusébe, which stands at the top of the hill, is a church 
whose interior is 
marred by excess of 
tidiness. Like our 
Worcester Cathedral, 
it almost smells of the 
dustpan and brush; 
there cannot be a 
cobweb in the high- 
est nook of the clere- 
story, and it is trimly 
fitted with gas- 
brackets that might 
have come from the 
British Midlands. 
For all that, it is a 
noble church, espe- 
cially in outward 
show, and there is a 
curious Classic touch 
laid upon its square 
buttresses which is 
one of the local traits 
that I should like to 
emphasize. It would 
almost seem as if that 
Jean Chéreau, of 
Joigny, who so deli- 
cately laid the band 
of the Renaissance 
upon the Gothic work 
at Villeneuve, had been here also — at all events, there was a spirit 
abroad in this district which saw how beautiful among the roundness 
of Gothic forms could be the squareness of the Classic. 

This is well though quaintly exemplified in the little half-ruined 
church. of St. Julien-le-Sault, which I havem entioned before as 
lying on the way from Sens to Auxerre. In it the architect, of 
what date I know not, wove the essence of pilasters into the more 
normal clustered shafts of his nave-piers, and the effect of the flat 
faces and keen arrises among the customary curves and hollows is 
refreshing even if wicked. Each of the flying-buttresses at St. 
Eusébe, to return to the Auxerre church, seems to rise out of its 
Gothic surroundings with a sort of protest, saying, “I am by nat- 
ure a tall and square thing, and if I feel happier and look well 
with a bit of Classic cornice-mould around my top, who are you to 
say that I ought to be ashamed of myself?” 

Auxurre, you will see, is a city to make a free-thinking architect 
happy, and to set another to free thinking. Indeed, one might 
happily spend many a day there, but the time is short, and there 
is a building calling for our homage —the Abbey Church of Pon- 
tigny. 

If a man should dream, in a holy dream, of a perfect Cistercian 
abbey in a_ perfect 
place, would not his 





South Transept Porch 


without unnecessary curve or cusp, without hindrance of transom 
or mullion, without wantonness of shape, without allurement, other 
than the winning allurement of sheer aptitude? Should not the 
roof of this dream-church be plain outwardly as the roof of any 
simple farmstead, ex-elling only by its visible length and strength 
and its invisible dedi- 
cation? Inwardly, 
should not its massive 
vaulting spring in the 
lightness of ponder- 
ous* strength from 
piers straight in their 
purpose, apt in 
their pose and in their 
adornment simple as 
the prose of a prayer? 
And should not the 
dreamer in his dream 
place his monastic 
buildings hard against 
the forecourt which 
fronts the plain nar- 
thex of the church, 
so that the transept- 
door on the cool north 
side shall show, when 
open, the sunlit green 
of the monks’ still gar- 
den and the hazel walk 
from church to stream, 
on whose gray gravel 
the sentinel tread of 
silent readers has al- 
ready worn the track 
of walking meditation. 

The dreamer, if he dreamed thus, would surely dream aright, and 
if he should awake in the warm valley of Pontigny at the edge of a 
little oak wood, busy with nightingales and with the rustle of stream 
and wind, he would rub his waking eyes, not on the disappointment 
of a hope unachieved, but on the glowing, incredible reality of the 
great Abbey Church that sheltered the exile of two archbishops of 
Canterbury, and to this day holds the honored bones of a third. He 
would see before him the great radiant apse riding like a ship in 
the wavy corn-land and surmounted by that plain, red, towerless 
roof, which to an eye in the heavens must look like a sanguine cross 
on the verdant earth. 

Pontigny, to common travellers, is approachable by a steam-tram- 
way from La Roche; but as La Roche is little more than a nine- 
teenth-century railway-junction, it would seem better to most folk 
who have sufficient poetry in them to love the place aright to ap- 
proach it, not by any such prosaic means, but by driving from 
Auxerre. From Auxerre you have before you some twelve miles 
of white road, lined with alternating copse and vineyard, before, 
at the crown of a gentle hill, you have in front of you the unex- 
pected aspect of what you have come forth to see. There stands 


Sens Cathedral! 





the church extended to its greatest length — unyielding in its sim- 
plicity, un compro- 
mising in its quiet 





vision, free of choice, 
choose some stream- 
watered valley be- 
tween moderate hills? 
Would not those hills 
flourish with vines on 
their southward 
slopes and with pleas- 
ant pastures on the 
cooler sides? Would 
not the valley itself, 
broad and fertile, 
smile with sunlit wood 
and golden corn-land, 
and the abbey, would 
it not be founded 
aloof from homes of 
men in the very midst 
of some “ field which 
the Lord hath blest,” 
so that the wind- 
swept wheat should 
shudder like a sea 
round the headland 
of its apse? And 








Christian might. It 
is lost again as you 
descend to the small 
village, out of which 
a straight avenue 
leads to a Renaissance 
doorway, in whose 
arch the abbey stands 
framed in a new as- 
pect. A minute bel- 
fry is all that breaks 
the bare anatomy of 
the outline. A gable 
that fits the roof —a 
window flanked by 
two blind arches, 
which, though with- 
out function, are no 
more than comeliness 
demands, an almost 
shed-like narthex and 
an open, welcoming 
portal: such are the 
simple factors out of 
which is made one of 








what of the building 
as it grew? When 
first the plan’s outline 
had marked, as in blessing, the Cross upon the already blessed earth, 
should not the walls rise in a graceful simplicity as chaste as the 
dress of anun? Should not the buttresses be clean and unadorned, 
fashioned direct for their work, omnes like a neat human limb for 
the express purpose of their being? Should not the walls be stout 
and unadorned? Should not the windows be exact in their function 


Auxerre Cathedral, seen from the River Yonne 


the happiest fronts 
that ever decked a 
church. To this, 
Nature, with the guidance of a little human garden-worship, has 
added the grace of an avenue of young limes and the hospitality 
of greensward. Half-way between portal and church stand gate- 
posts and grilles on the right hand and on the left, indications 
not so much of later interference as of the continuance in the 
sixteenth or some later century of the devotion that did its work 
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in the twelfth. The abbey buildings, shrunken and changed, and 
inhabited now by a mere apology for a monastic community, lie 
with their garden on the left, or north side; on the south is a small 
cemetery, rendered trumpery by the horrid emblems which stand 
for mourning in modern France, while all around the east end lie 
the wide farmlands, without any boundaries save the change from 
one crop to another. So simple is the church that the fancies of 
my imaginary dreamer and the pictures here shown will tell all I 
can tell. Its message is one more of sentiment than of facts. A 
résumé of its architecture, stone by stone, in guide-book fashion 
would give less idea of its effect than can be got from the few words, 
which many must be familiar with, in the late Walter Pater’s arti- 
cle on Vezelay. 

If you had been there with me when, on a hot June noon, two 
hot priests brought in a score of school-children, who shouted rather 
than sang a song of honor to St. Edmund, you would have realized 
more than pen can write of the sermon in stone which a great and 
ancient church has to tell, a story of the strength and weakness, the 
constancy and, alas, the inconstancy of a great religion. Pontigny 
would make an infidel pray and a believer think. 

The narthex, to drop into stony facts after all, is in this district 
a common feature. Experts are divided as to its intention. It may 
have been a place for those whose churchmanship was limited — for 
catechumens, for the unbaptized, or for women. It is certain that 
in the days of pilgrimage these places were used not merely for 
places of rest, but even as lodgings for pilgrims. They are of var- 
lous types, some are outside the church doors, as here at Pontigny — 
some are within, as at Vézelay —all are beautiful adjuncts to the 
church and have a function in sentiment, if not in practice — a halt 
between the sacred and the profane. 

From the rural holiness of Auxerre, it is an abrupt change to the 
rather earthly bustle of Dijon; but Dijon, for travellers’ reasons, is 
the best place for the next stage. Do not fear that I shall quote 
you ten pages of guide-book on that comparatively well-known 
town. Its contrast with the simplicity of the other towns and ham- 
lets we are among is so sharp that one is tempted to shorten one’s 
stay in its busy streets — its shops, where English is spoken, and its 
hotels, where English travellers are expected to unload their tradi- 
tional .wealth. Though we must spend a night there, it will be 
enough to visit the “ Puits de Moise,” a glorious relic of fourteenth- 
century sculpture by one Claus Schluyter (a Fleming), whose rich- 
ness seems to belong to a later date, and the churches of St. Bénigne 
and Notre Dame. The former is more interesting than beauti- 
ful, and that of Notre Dame, in itself a dull fabric, has a narthex 








The Nave 


Auxerre Cathedral 


which, though far from dull, is not exactly pleasing. This narthex 
is immensely tall — taller than the church and with no relation to it 
in shape — except what one might call a strained relation. It is an 
appendix or, rather, facade, made up of superimposed arcades, and 
it dates, like the church itself, from the thirteenth century, and 





rather suffers from being only visible in sharp side perspective. It 
fairly bristles with gargoyles, and, though very rich, is rather to be 
dreaded as a proof that even the blessed thirteenth century some- 
times substituted quantity for quality, intricacy for beauty, and fuss 
for design. You might call it “ jolly ” rather than beautiful. 

















nt of the Church 


West Fro Villeneuve 
St. Bénigne takes a special interest from its possible connection 
with the Comacine masons, whose claims have recently been so 
hardily set forth! by the lady who writes as “ Leader Scott.” 
PauL WATERHOUSE. 
(To be continued.] ° 





THE FIFTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ARCHI- 
TECTS. 


PARIS, August 10, 1900. 


HE Congress was held in the beautiful Hémicycle of the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts from July 30th to August 4th. Seven hundred 
architects from all parts of the world had subscribed. Of these 

about half were present, nine being Americans. 

The Official Delegates from our country were Mr. Van Brunt, of 
Kansas City, also Delegate A. I. A.: Mr. Jenney, of Chicago, Dele- 
gate A. I. A.; Mr. Hornblower, of Washington, Delegate Washing- 
ton Chapter, A. I. A.; Mrs. F. Fuller, of Chicago; Mr. Totten, of 
Washington. 

Mr. Van Brunt was chosen Vice-President of Honor, but not being 
present, Mr. Jenney acted in his place. Mr. Totten was the Honor- 
ary Secretary. The other Americans present were: Mr. Glenn 
Brown, of Washington; Mr. Stead, of Washington; Mr. Van Pelt, 
Delegate Central N. Y. Chapter, A. I. A.; Mr. Itner, Delegate St. 
Louis Chapter, A. I. A.; Professor Clark, of Boston; Mr. Sanders, 
of San Francisco. 

The President of the Congress was M. Alfred Normand, M. Pupinel 
being the Secretary. 

The subjects discussed during the sessions of the Congress were : 

I. Artistic Ownership of Works of Architecture. — Two papers 
were read upon this subject and a general discussion followed, re- 
sulting in the following resolutions or conclusions : — 


“ That the same protection should be given works of architecture 
as to those of painting, sculpture and other works of design. 

“Considering the works of architecture to include the plans, 
sections, elevations, details (exterior and interior), decorative and 
other details in general, constituting the works of the architect, of 
which the constructed edifice is only the reproduction. 

“ Considering the works of architecture to have the same right to 
protection by law as painting or sculpture . . . when original or in- 
dividual.” 


We have some laws upon the copyright of design, but they are not 


“16 The Cathedral Builders,’’ by Leader Scott. 
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what they ought to be, and it would seem as though this were a subject 
to be considered by the Institute. 

II. Architectural Instruction.—This subject was continued from 
the last Congress. M. J. J. Pillet, of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
opened the discussion by a most ingenious and interesting paper. 
He assumed that a great nation of 40,000,000 people desired to or- 
ganize a complete national architectural educational system. He 
began with the study of the nation and reviewed the possible intel- 
lectual and artistic resources, and then proposed schools of various 
grades, from the most elementary to those of the highest. 

“ The Practice of the Profession, Architectural Societies, Building- 
regulations,” and so forth, was altogether a most admirable and in- 
spiring paper, well worthy of being published in book-form. 

This was followed by a paper on “ The Artistic Movement dur- 
ing the Last Ten Years,” by Prof. Otzen, of the Royal Academy of 
Arts, Berlin, in which he points out what the aims of the architect 
should be . He should have principles to follow, and not aban- 
don himself to the current of professional practice. 

Then came a paper by Mrs. F. Fuller on “ Woman and Architec- 
ture,” following somewhat the same strain, but showing that the pro- 
fession of architecture was legitimately open to women. In fact, 
going so far as to assert that the pre-historic architect was a woman. 
Certainly a paper of great interest to the female members of the pro- 
fession. 

Ill. The Title of Architect in Different Countries.—Discussion 
upon this subject developed the fact that while legislation was pend- 
ing in many parts of the world, the only two states or countries in 
which a diploma or license for the practice of architecture was neces- 
sary were Portugal and the State of Illinois. 

In connection with this, the Société des Architects diplomés 
par le Gouvernement presented the following resolution : — 


“Tt is desirable to create a diploma of architecture, but it is un- 
desirable that it should be obligatory, as inflexible rules are bad. It 
would be objectionable to create a partial diploma, the value of the 
diploma depending upon the ability of the one upon whom it is 
conferred.” 


The following resolution was passed by the Congress : — 


“ That the various Governments should take measures to protect 
and to cause to be respected the title of architect; reserving it in the 
future, without retroactive effect, for architects provided with a cer- 
tificate, diploma or license (Brevet de capacite), forbidding others to 
employ this title, but placing it within the reach of all, by the diffusion 
of architectural instruction.” 


IV. Cheap Habitations in all Countries.—A subject introduced by 
English architects, but discussed too much in detail to be given here. 
I may add, however, that the attention of the Congress was called to 
the work done by the Tenement-house Society of New York and to 
their admirable exhibition of models in the Exposition. 

The subject of “ Skeleton-frame Construction,” introduced by Mr. 
Jenney and myself, was put under this head. Mr. Jenney’s very 
able paper was read by Professor Pillet, who, I may add, by way of 
parenthesis, was in Chicago in 1893, and is taking a most lively in- 
terest in the matter. A paper on the artistic treatment of sky- 
scrapers (yrattoirs du ciel), by Prof. A. D. F. Hamlin, was most 
enthusiastically received. This I illustrated by lantern-slides. The 
Fuller Company invited the Congress to the Exposition to see their 
models of the skeleton-frame, the exterior and details, of the 
“ Broadway Chambers ” — a most creditable exhibit. 

V. The Preservation of Historic Monuments.— The principal paper 
upon this subject was by Mr. Alfred Bohnstedt, of Minden. He 
began by citing resolutions passed at the Brussels Congress in 1897, 
“That a complete inventory be taken in all countries of all historic 
monuments, works of art therein contained, as well as discoveries by 
excavation.” Among other things he said, “ The strongest means of 
protecting historic monuments is, without doubt, by public opinion,” 
and he cited some of the Belgian cities, which were not contented 
simply with the preservation of the monument itself, but preserve 
intact, as far as possible, the surroundings as well. 

The Congress expressed the desire that place should be made in 
architectural schools of all grades for the study, even if brief, of the 
monuments of the past, and of the means of guarding against their 
destruction, leaving the care of their preservation or of their restora- 
tion, if there is occasion, and of the works necessary for this, to 
special commissions; and that if the restoration is entrusted to a 
commission, the artistic responsibility must rest absolutely with the 
expert to whom this commission confides the restoration. 

In this connection, should not we American architects take greater 
measures by governmental and municipal legislation to better pre- 
serve what historic works remain to us from the Colonial Period. 
To be sure, our historical societies are doing a great deal of valuable 
work in this direction, but should not the restoration and preservation 
be confided to architects, as are the historic monuments in France ? 

VI. The Influence of Building Regulations upon Contemporary 
Private Architecture.—I regret to say that this subject was post- 
poned until the next meeting of the Congress. Few people except 
architects realize what an enormous influence building regulations 
have upon the architecture of a city. The discussion of this subject 
will leave something of speculative interest for the future. 

The final resolutions of the Congress were as follows : — 





“ That the Official Delegates of the different countries represented 
convey to their respective Governments the conclusions of the 
Congress. 

“That the Sixth International Congress of Architects be held in 
the city of Madrid in the spring of 1903.” 


The usual architectural exhibition was held in connection with the 
Congress. It included some very interesting sketches and drawings 
by Charles Garnier, Viollet-le-Duc, and others. 

In addition to the serious discussions of the Congress, several ex- 
cursions were made to historic spots. One afternoon, we spent at 
Chantilly, another in inspecting the new Gare d’Orléans, etc. 

Receptions were the order of the evenings. ‘The opening one was 
held in the Salle des Fétes of the new Gare d’Orleans. A grand 
reception was tendered our Congress by President Loubet, but the 
crowning social feature was to have been the ball at the Hotel de 
Ville. Invitations to this, however, had to be recalled, owing to the 
unfortunate death of the King of Italy. 

Now that the Congress is over, it might perhaps be worth while to 
speculate on the real value of an International Congress. The cost 
is not inconsiderable, some 15,000 francs and an enormous amount of 
labor on the part of the organizers. What is to be gained by it? 
Its main objects, of course, are social intercourse and the advance- 
ment of the profession, in its broadest sense. Does it accomplish 
these ends? Certainly the first, that of social intercourse, is well 
fulfilled, and it is most agreeable, indeed a great pleasure, to meet 
men of one’s own profession of other countries. 

The second consideration, that of advancement of the profession, 
would mean individual advancement of the members participating, 
and advancement to the profession at large. ‘There can be no doubt, 
it seems to me, in the personal good to be gained by the discussions 
— the great drawback, however, in an International Congress is that 
of language, for no matter which one is the official medium, it will 
still be foreign to a large number of the members. If any advance- 
ment to the profession at large is to be gained from the discussions, it 
will largely rest with the individuals and their respective societies to 
realize these conclusions, or, at least, to make them known where 
they are the most needed. To illustrate what I mean, I will cite an 
example, begging your indulgence for its personality. 

At the last Congress held in Brussels in 1897, I read a paper on 
“ Methods for obtaining Designs for Government Buildings,” a vote 
was taken upon this subject, which was in favor of public or private 
competition. This vote was brought to the attention of our Govern- 
ment officials, and I am told had considerable weight in deciding 
them to try the experiment. I cite this example as being of practi- 
cal value to our own country. The good the Congress has acccom- 
plished for the countries of Europe is very considerable. 

The detailed proceedings of the Congress will be published in a 
few months in the “ Compte rendu,” parts of which I trust you will 
print in the American Architect. G. O. Torren, JR. 
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Neer peen of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statemert 
of cost.) 


A COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR THE LADY CHAPEL OF THE CATHE- 
DRAL OF ST. PATRICK, NEW YORK, N. Y. MESSRS. RENWICK, 
ASPINWALL & OWEN, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


J HIS design has all the more interest that it issues from the office 
of the architect of the Cathedral building itself, and so may be 
held to be very nearly what the late Mr. Renwick himself would 
have liked to see added to his original design. 
PLAN AND SECTIONS OF THE SAME: 


TWO PLATES. 





[The following named illustrations may be found by refer- 
ence to our advertising pages.| 


PETIT PALAIS DES BEAUX-—ARTS, PARIS, FRANCE: 
M. GIRAULT, ARCHITECT. 


TWO PLATES. 


Tuese plates are copied from La Construction Moderne. 





[Additional Illustrations in the International Edition.) 


OFFICES OF THE 
NEWARK, N. J. 
ie A 


PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA, 
MR. GEORGE B. POST, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, 


CISTERCIAN ABBEY CHURCH, PONTIGNY, NORMANDY, FRANCE. 


For description see article “ A Corner of Old France ” elsewhere 
in this issue. 
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PROPOSED FAIRMOUNT PARK EXTENSION, PHILADELPHIA, PA.: 
BIRD’S-EYE VIEW. MESSRS. SCHERMERHORN & REINHOLD, AR- 
CHITECTS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


RECENTLY, efforts have been made in Philadelphia towards secur- 
ing the Fairmount Park Extension, or Boulevard. Heretofore, the 
one great difficulty in the way of accomplishing the boulevard project 
has been the great expense, but the plan here illustrated removes 
all such claims. 

Ex-Select Councilman William G. Huey of the Fifteenth Ward has 
been a foremost advocate of some step in this direction, and he 
has, time and time again, contended that any expense to which the 
city might go on the ae ey line will be more than overcome by 
the increased valuation of the property in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of such improvements. In 1899, he retained Schermerhorn & 
Reinhold, architects, to devise a plan for a concourse extending from 
a point near the centre of the city to the Green-Street entrance 
of Fairmount Park. It is contended that in arranging this par- 
ticular plan, the architects were governed by two desires: first, to 
select a locality which might be best adapted for the development 
of the scheme, and, second, to confine the expenditures to the lowest 
possible figure. 

The plan provides for a concourse 275 feet in width from the 
north side of Carlton Street, the first small thoroughfare north of 
Wood, to the south side of Pearl, the first small thoroughfare south 
of Wood, and in length from Broad and Wood Streets to the Green- 
Street entrance of the Park. Beginning at Broad Street, what is 
now known as Wood Street would form the central roadway of the 
concourse, having on either side, sidewalks, wide lawns and bicycle- 
path, the latter to occupy the roadbeds of Pearl and Carlton Streets. 
In this form the proposed concourse would extend in a straight line 
to a point just west of Twenty-first Street, where it would curve 
gradually to the north, and cross Spring Garden Street between 
I'wenty-second and Twenty-fourth Streets. From this point the 
plan provides that the land within the triangle bounded on the south 
by Spring Garden, on the west by Twenty-fifth Street, and on the 
south-east by Pennsylvania Avenue, shall be included at the western 
end. 

The total length of the concourse is about 5,000 feet, and it is 
asserted that the entire cost of putting the project through to com- 
pletion will be less than $3,000,000, while the old plan of the boule- 
vard with a width of but 150 feet, extending, as the crow flies, from 
Broad and Filbert Streets to the Green-Street entrance, would 
require an expenditure of at least $25,000,000. The property in 
the section through which the concourse would run is nearly all of a 
ramshackle character, and at present it is practically an abandoned 
district. The proposed road would reclaim the entire neighborhood 
and increase the value of the land to such an extent that the old 
buildings would give way, the slums disappear, and in their places 
arise handsome dwellings and orderly surroundings. ‘To give some 
idea of the probable result of the movement, the friends of the pro- 
ject say that it is only necessary to compare the present values on 
the line of the proposed concourse to those on Chestnut Street. 
The former is placed from $50 to $350 per foot front and property 
on Chestnut Street is selling at $1,000 to $7,500 per foot front. It 
must be admitted, say the advocates of the plan, that if the concourse 
plan is finally adopted, values in the surrounding territory must 
advance at least $5,000,000, and at the present tax-rate the city 
would receive annually an additional revenue of more than $150,000, 
or more than it would cost the city to complete the improvement, 
estimating that the city would do the work at about 3 per cent on 
the amount named, or about $90,000 per annum. 

Thus it can be readily seen that the city could carry out this vast 
improvement at a cost which would not greatly be felt by the 
taxpayers. 


SELECTED DESIGN FOR THE NEW SESSIONS HOUSE, OLD BAILEY, 
LONDON, ENG. MR. E. W. MOUNTFORD, ARCHITECT. 
INTERIOR OF HALL IN THE SAME BUILDING. 

A Correction.— In the title of the illustration published last 
week of the house on East Fifty-fourth Street, New York, two 
blunders were made: First, the house is that of Mrs., not Mr., Young, 
and, second, to the name of Mr. Hiss should have been added that 
of his partner, Mr. Weekes, as the architects. 
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[The editors cannot pay attention to demands of correspondents who 
forget to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith ; 
nor do they hold themselves responsible for opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. ] 


THE PARIS AND CHICAGO EXHIBITION 











BUILDINGS. 


Tue Exposition as a spectacle is disappointing. It looks better in 
the photograph than in the reality. The opportunity for anything 
like our Court of Honor at Chicago was, of course, lacking, and it is 
very gratifying to realize in the face of all the crudity in America 





which one’s first visit to France reveals that we had the inspiration to 
turn a swamp on Lake Michigan to the purpose we did. ‘There was 
so much French criticism of the fair that it is a relief to find that 
those critics were demanding of us the impossible — that the fair 
was more nearly what we thought it ourselves. The French have 
here an opportunity — with, of course, very serious limitations of site 
— of showing how the thing should be done; it is clever, it is original, 
it is everything but pleasing. 

To this, of course, there are certain exceptions. ‘The Grand ‘and 
Petit Palais are wonderfully good. The detail of the Petit Palais is 
perhaps a trifle too fanciful for the permanent building it is, and in 
certain features the detail lacks proper emphasis; but it is — barring 
the somewhat absurd and illogical interior court —a building very 
creditable to its country. 

The Grand Palais, as far as the stone and stone details go, is all 
that could be desired. Behind the long colonnades are admirable 
terra-cotta panels—a permanent form of exterior painting, so to 
speak. The concave corners are ingenious rather than successful, 
and the slightly curved facades at the sides are also weak. But the 
roof — it is of iron and glass — comes down upon the stone, and that 
is about all. It is not sufficiently decorated, and exhibits the very 
fault the French criticised at Chicago. They said that our buildings 
there showed no proper relation between steel roof and substructure. 
Here in a building, not of staffe, but stone, the same thing shows, and, 
to my mind, more claringly ; it would seem to prove that a criticism 
which rankled then was in reality somewhat unreasonable. There 
may be a solution, but it is not here. 

On the interior, the structural iron has been decorated in the most 
ingenious and successful way, and, in spite of the novelty, it is almost 
beautiful. 

There is also a greater and a lesser court in the Fair in which 
every where the detail is of about the same character. The architects 
seem to have considered the Exposition as a sort of fairyland, and to 
have used the detail appropriate to the fantastic architecture of the 
settings of the ballet. But in using it it was necessary to magnify it, 
until from being fanciful it became monstrous. The fairies, after all, 
are a little people, and Titania rode in a walnut-shell behind grass- 
hoppers hitched with spider-web. Here a fitting Titania would be 
forty feet high and drive dragons or ride a hippogriff. In consequence, 
the effect of it all is fantasy gone over to madness; one is oppressed 
and haunted by these misshapen forms, which on a smaller scale only 
would be pleasing. After all, the Chicago idea of free Classic, a tem- 
porary Olympus for the gods and demi-gods, or, rather, the Latin 
Olympus, wherever that was — rather than this abode of overgrown 
fairies, seems far more fitting, more restful and more beautiful. 

This letter has grown longer than I intended, but I hope you will 
not think that I have done it merely to allow the eagle to scream. 
The comparison between our own recent fair and this is too natural 
to be avoided. In matters of detail, in all that results from mere 
training, the architects of this fair are in general ahead of us, but in 
more important matters we have reason to be proud of our work. 

The great entrance is as bad as it is supposed to be. Its plan is 
as absurd as its crowning figure of “ Paris.” It looks rather like the 
gateway of a high-class Coney Island—though a trifle bigger. Asa 
piece of coloring, it is beautiful in its greens and blues and gold; as 
a study and adaptation of Assyrian ornament, it is surprisingly clever ; 
as a whole, it is a mistake. 

This letter might go on indefinitely —the French pictures alone 
deserve reams — but | will close. —Eztract from a private letter. 




















FeLuinc A TREE By Evecrricity. —One of the chief attractions 
of Jacksonville, Lll., is the large trees which overarch many of the 


principal streets, shielding them fromthesun. The grounds of the State 
Insane Hospital, located there, are also shaded with many trees, and 
recently a limb of one of the largest of the trees was broken off by the 
wind. As it fell it blocked the carriage-drive, and it was decided to 
cut away the whole tree. As the workmen found the tree too large for 
a crosscut saw, they were about to chop it down, when it was suggested 
that the electrician ‘‘electrocute”’ it. Following out the suggestion, 
connection was made with an arc-lamp circuit passing near. The elec- 
trician changed the circuit at the power-house so it could be thrown on 
to a dynamo that was operating a power circuit, and then dropped a 
couple of short wires from the nearest arc-lamp pole, connecting 20 
feet of No. 14 iron wire between them. Putting the wire around the 
tree and having a couple of men hold it taut, the current was turned 
on, but it was found that only a 55-ampere circuit could be obtained. 
This was not sufficient to make any appreciable effect on the trunk of 
the tree. After another unsuccessful attempt with a smaller iron wire 
the arc-light circuit had to be put in service for the night. The follow- 
ing morning a pair of No. 2 weatherproof lines were run to the nearest 
underground feeder, and a 20-foot piece of 7-strand No. 16 galvanized- 
iron wire was inserted in the circuit, three of the strands being taken 
out to give air-space and room for the products of combustion to pass. 
The feeder was cut out of regular duty and put on a small dynamo, 
which was also specially arranged for a wide regulation of voltage. 
The dynamo-tender was given a code of signals and told to keep his 
eye on a man who was placed on top of the Administration Building 
tower to transmit the signals from the electrician. Soon after a signal 
was passed the wire became uncomfortable to the touch; another 
signal and it soon began to smoke and the bark to blacken; another, 
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and the zinc whitened, while those holding the cautery began sliding it 
slowly back and forth. The bark sparked and smoked. The wire 
took a dull red color in the sunlight and a cherry hue in the crevice. 
Its motion was adjusted so as to give sufficient air to reduce the wood 
to soft charcoal after the water was evaporated, and to remove the 
charcoal as fast as formed. In an hour the crevice was 18 inches deep, 
and at this point the wire, having been considerably reduced in size by 
oxidization, gave way, and was replaced by another. The operation 
was kept up until the trunk was almost cut through, when the little bit 
of unburned wood in the centre of the trunk parted and the tree fell. 
The tree was an elm, with a large percentage of water, and was 11 feet 
in circumference. The current in the cautery was from 120 to 135 
amperes direct, the voltage at the machine being varied from 80 to 115. 
The time consumed in the operation was two hours and ten minutes. — 
Western Electrician. 





Lonpon’s NEw Catuotic CaTHEepRAL.— The building of this vast 
and stately cathedral, undoubtedly the largest built in Great Britain 
since the Reformation, originated with Cardinal Manning. After 19 
years of strenuous effort the present site in Ashley Gardens, Victoria 
Street, was secured for the purpose of its erection. Further than this, 
the late Cardinal was unable to proceed with the undertaking. In 1894 
Cardinal Vaughan resolved to begin the erection of the cathedral. 
With Westminster Abbey within sight, the idea of a cathedral of 
Gothic style of the magnitude contemplated was not to be entertained. 
The style decided upon was the Early Byzantine. John Francis Rentley 
was the architect chosen. The plans accepted, and since carriéd out, 
embraced a noble perch, a narthex, or vestibule, a campanile, a nave and 
two aisles, with transepts; a baptistery and eight side chapels; a sanc- 
tuary 4} feet above the level of the nave, having on one side a spacious 
chapel of the Blessed Sacrament, and on the other side the Lady 
Chapel; beyond the sanctuary an apsidal choir, raised 13 feet above 
the nave, for the chanting of the divine office, with a crypt chapel be- 
neath it; over the aisles and at the west end capacious tribunes, or gal- 
leries, and behind the Blessed Sacrament Chapel 2 large sacristies and 
rooms connected with them. The external dimensions are: Extreme 
iength, 360 feet; width, 156 feet; height of nave, 117 feet; height of 
facade (not including the turrets), 101 feet; height of campanile, 273 
feet, and to the top of the cross, 283 feet. Internally the dimensions 
are: Length from the main entrance to the sanctuary, 232 feet; depth 
of the sanctuary, 62 feet, and of the raised choir beyond, 48 feet, mak- 
ing the total internal length 342 feet; width of nave, 60 feet; width 
across nave and aisles, 98 feet ; across nave and aisles and side-chapels, 
148 feet; height of the main arches of the nave, 90 feet, and of its three 
domes, 112 feet. The chief structural materials used are very hard 
brick and stone set in cement-mortar. The external walls, to the 
height of 8 feet from the ground, are of granite, and the structure 
above of red brick, in many parts artistically arranged, with a large 
amount of decorative work in Portland-stone. Internally, besides the 
lofty and massive piers, there will be 28 columns of marble 17 feet high 
in the nave, aisles and transepts, as well as many other columns of 
marble and granite in the sanctuary, the crypt and other parts. It is 
also intended to cover the lower walls and the piers to the height of 38 
feet with marble. The whole of the upper part of the piers and walls 
and the vaults and concrete domes will be decorated with mosaic work 
illustrating the history of the Catholic Church. The cost of the cathe- 
dral building — that is, of the fabric simply, without the internal deco- 
ration — will probably exceed £170,000. It is impossible, at this date, 
to form any estimate whatsoever of what the decoration and ornamen- 
tation of the interior will amount to. The opening of the cathedral is 
announced for June 29, 1901, the Feast of the Apostles SS. Peter and 
Paul, the sixth anniversary of the solemn laying of the foundation- 
stone. — From the Pall Mall Gazette. 





Pure Arr in Heatep Dwetuinc-rooms. —“ When a coal-fire is in 
use for heating and the electric-light for lighting an inhabited room, 
the air is purer than by any of the other plans tried for heating and 
lighting.” Such is, perhaps, the most important conclusion arrived at 
in an interesting investigation on this subject by Mr. Francis Jones. 
Mr. Jones’s investigation has led to other observations which are not 
less in point of interest as bearing upon the question of the healthy con- 
dition of domestic apartments. He finds, for instance, that the air of a 
room, however heated and lighted, is purest at the floor, less pure three 
feet above, and most impure at the ceiling, and that when a gas-fire is 
in use for heating and the electric-light for lighting, the amount of car- 
bon-dioxide in the room rises rapidly in the first two or three hours and 
then remains uniform for three or four hours afterward. When a coal- 
fire is in use and an ordinary gas-jet is burning, the air of the room is 
purer than when a gas-fire is in use and an ordinary gas-jet burning. 
The use of a gas cooking-stove with a flue connected with the chimney 
greatly raises the amount of carbon-dioxide in the air of the room. The 
humidity of the air of the room is much diminished by the use of gas- 
fires. — London Lancet. 





A Unique BE.i-rowrer. — When the first settlement was made on 
Commencement Bay, Puget Sound, it was simply a lumber-camp and 
trading-post. After the Northern Pacific Railroad was completed to 
Commencement Bay, a city was built on the high ground above the 
lumber-camp southward, and that is the handsome city of Tacoma, 
Wash. The ancient lumber-camp is now that part of Tacoma which is 
called “Old Town” locally. Early in the history of Old Town an 
Episcopal clergyman, now Bishop Morris of Oregon, built a little 
wooden church in the place, alongside of a huge fir-tree that had been 
broken off about 40 feet above the ground. It was first the intention to 
build the church behind the tree and cut a doorway through the trunk, 
thus making the tree the entrance as well as the bell-tower, but this 
plan was akhandoned. A belfry tipped with a cross was built upon the 
top of the tree, a bell placed therein, and swung. To this day the ivy- 
clad fir is the bell-tower of the church. — Chicago Times- Herald. 





Waar “Yours Sincerety”’ MEANS. — Perhaps the jerry-builders of 
London who construct ceilings part of which tumble into one’s soup and 
floors which unexpectedly drop into the cellar would not be so glib to 
subscribe themselves “ Yours sincerely ”’ if they knew the origin of the 
phrase. The Stone Trades Journal, waxing classic and Vitruvius-like, 
gives the source of the thing, which to students is old, but which may 
be new to the gentry who profess to provide shelter for a great part of 
the community. “The extent to which marble is entering into the dec- 
oration of modern buildings is but a repetition of the history of Roman 
architecture. The fact is that the old Roman jerry-builders used de- 
fective slabs of marble in erecting residences to sell at reduced rates, 
and covered up the defects with a cement of which white wax formed 
the chief ingredient. They looked just as stately as the others, till an 
exceptionally hot sun melted the wax and revealed the fraud. Hence, a 
perfect building was said to be ‘sine cera,’ or ‘ without wax,’ and a 
friendship perfected by the trial of adversity was said to be ‘ without 
wax. The signature ‘sine cera,’ as a symbol of genuine affection and 
probity, has been used ever since, and is perpetuated in the English 
word ‘ sincerely.’ ” 





Iron-orE Briquetres. — An electrical process for smelting iron-ore 
has had a trial on an extended scale in Italy, no less than $180,000 hav- 
ing been invested in a plant for the manufacture of 4,000 tons of iron a 
year. The works are at Camonica, in the north of Italy, where water- 
power is very cheap, an electrical j:orse-power for a year, or 8,760 work- 
ing hours, costing only about $10.50 to generate. The iron-ore is 
ground to a fine powder and intimately mixed with ground coke and 
limestone. The mixture is ground into small briquettes with a suitable 
binding material, such as tar, and heated by the electric current in 
suitably designed furnaces. A continuous output results, the slag and 
iron being drawn off from time to time. As compared with the old 
process, wherein the heat is supplied by burning coke in a blast-fur- 
nace, the cost is reduced nearly $12 a ton for the finished product, 
which is a high carbon-manganese steel of great purity. Of course the 
figures given are based on the cost of coke, etc., in Italy. They would 
be much less in this country. — The Little Chronicle. 





TREASURE-TROVE IN GREAT Britain. — The curious history of the 
dealings with the ancient Celtic ornaments discovered in Ireland in 1896 
is contained in a Parliamentary paper issued recently. The grave ofli- 
cial document forms an amusing chapter in the complicated law of 
treasure-trove. These early examples of goldsmiths’ work had been 
unearthed by a farm laborer while plowing a field near Limavady, and 
‘* passed into the possession”’ of a jeweller at Belfast, who in turn sold 
them to Mr. Day, a collector of antiquities and a Member of the Royal 
Irish Academy. This gentleman exhibited them in London, and the 
measure of their archeological interest and intrinsic value was proved 
by the fact that shortly afterwards the Trustees of the British Museum 
purchased them for £600. For twelve months nothing happened. The 
museum plumed itself upon its new acquisition, and the vender, no 
doubt, looked back upon the transaction with the satisfied complacency 
of one who has done a good turn at the same time to his country and 
himself. The Royal Irish Academy suddenly awakened to a sense of 
the enormity which had previously escaped notice. For forty years 
past the Treasury has given it the refusal of all treasure-trove found 
in Ireland, yet here was a rival institution stepping in and taking away 
its birthright, while keeping suspiciously quiet about the transaction. 
The Irish Academy, now conscious of the injury done to the archxo- 
logical instinct of the Isle of Saints, demanded that the Government 
should forthwith bring in a bill to transfer the ornaments from Great 
Russell Street to Dublin. But the Trustees of the British Museum are 
precluded by statute from parting with any object they have once ac- 
quired —no entail was ever stricter than that which guards their 
gloomy portals. Mr. W. Redmond, laudably anxious that Irish antiq- 
uities should remain in the land of their origin, and, perhaps, not alto- 
gether averse from scoring off the Saxon, brought in a little bill to 
legalize the transfer, but it came to nothing. Ultimately, Mr. Balfour 
appointed a committee — which included Lord Rathmore, Mr. Morley 
and Sir John Lubbock — to investigate the rights of the case. After a 
decorous interval of nearly six months, the majority of these distin- 
guished antiquaries and politicians recommended some relaxation of the 
law that prevents the British Museum from alienating its property. 
Feeling, however, that the matter had not advanced very far, the 
Treasury went to the Irish law-officers, who declared, without hesita- 
tion, that the ornaments were treasure-trove, and therefore Crown 
property, and that the Trustees were bound to hand them over upon de- 
mand. But in the matter of legal subtleties Great Russell Street was 
equal to the King’s Inns. It pointed out that since the articles had 
been found in a field which, until within the last sixty years, formed part 
of the bed of the sea, they were not treasure-trove as defined by 
Blackstone. Upon this contention and by the light of some fresh data 
as to the circumstances of the discovery, the law-officers of the two 
countries came to a final conclusion that, assuming the legal establish- 
ment of these facts, the ornaments were treasure-trove and Crown 
property. Weighty matters of this kind must, of course, be conducted 
with leisured dignity, and this brought us to last March, rather more 
than four years after the first discovery of the relics. But still the 
British Museum did not move —it would give up nothing except in 
obedience to a judicial decision. The Solicitor to the Treasury has 
therefore been instructed, as Mr. Balfour has already stated in the 
House of Commons, to bring an action against the Trustees for the re- 
covery of the ornaments, and a good many hundreds of pounds may be 
expended before judgment is delivered. Nor is it certain that this 
would end the matter so far as the Museum is concerned, since the law- 
officers have prudently declined te say whether that institution would 
have any remedy against Mr. Day, from whom it made the purchase. 
The situation bristles with entertaining legal possibilities ; meanwhile 
the Irish members are not likely to show any falling off in their zeal 
for the archeological riches of their native land. —London Standard. 
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A® OHITECTURAL INSTRUC- 


BOSTON, MASS 
MAsSAC “HOSETTS INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 

Options in Architectural Engineering and 
Landscape Architecture. 

College graduates and draughismen admitted 
as special! students. 

SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De- 
sign and Shades and Shadows will begin July s. 
Proficiency in these subjects will enable draughts- 
men and students from other colleges to enter 
third year work, and give them an opportunity to 
complete the professional subjects in two years. 

For catalogues and information apply to 

H. W. TYLER, Secretary, 

Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS 
HTY4* VARD UNIVERSITY. 


LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, 


Twelve Departments of study leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science, Civil Engineering, 
Electrical Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, 
Mining and Metallurgy, Architecture, Landscape 
Architecture, Chemistry, Geology, Biology, An- 
atomy and Physiology, for Teachers of Science, 
and General Science. 

For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 

J. L. LOVE, Secretary, Cambridge. Mass. 
N.S. SHALER, Dean. 


NEW YORK, N. Y 


Coz UMBIA UNIVERSITY, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


ScHOOL OF MINEs. 

ScHOOL OF CHEMISTRY. 
ScHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 
ScHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
ScHOOL OF PURE SCIENCE. 


Four years’ undergraduate courses and special 
facilities for graduate work in all departments. 
Circulars forwarded on application to the Secre- 
tary of the University. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Pror. Epwin H, GAGGIy, 


LRA WING OFFICE. 
DRAWINGS 


Rendered in line or color with reasonable despatch 
Address EDITORS AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 





|VHITHIER MACHINE CoO., 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


53 STATE STREET - - - Boston 


Y< OOMIS FILTERS. 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Improved System. Simple and Effective. 
LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CoO, 


Main Office: 402 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
Boston. New York. siltimore, Washington. 


B OOKS: 


“Norman Monuments of Palermo and 


, 


Environs.” 
81 Plates, folio and text. Price $12.00 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Buttpinc News Co. 


BOOKS: 
“Tle de France, Picardie.” 
Part lI. I. 


A portion of the series of ‘‘ Archives de la Commission 
des Monuments Historiques.”’ 


25 Plates, folio. Price $6.00 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Bur_pING News Co, 


BO°KS: 
“Empire Ornaments, Furniture, etc.” 


A reprint of the well-known work of 
M. Charles Normand. 


36 Plates. 


Price $6.00. 


AMERICAN ArcHITECT AND ButLtpinc News Co. 


BOOKS: 
“Cathedral of St. John the Divine.” 
Designs submitted in the First Competition. 
57 Plates, Solio. Price $5 00 


AMERICAN ArcHITECT AND Buitpinc News Co. 





A Perfect Finish —— 








For outside woodwork, specially adapted for front doors, 
vestibules, window sash, and all other wood or ironwork, 
excessive changes in weather and temperature may be had 
by specifying our 


... Spar Coating. 





EDWARD SMITH & COMPANY, 
Varnish Makers and Color Grinders, 
45 Broadway, New York. 





fre YNT 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MAS8s., 


We contract to perform all labor and furnish all mate- 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 


CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 
Also for the construction of 
RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 


We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, which shall include all branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we will 
furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 


The WINSLOW BROS. COMPANY, 


CHICACO, 


Ornamental Iron and Bronze, 


S44 IFE FILTERS. 
10 to 10,000 Gallons per Hour 
No CHEMICALS REQUIRED. 
RESULTS GUARANTEED. 
WM. B. SCAIFE & SONS, 
Pittsbyrgh, Pa. 


BOOKS: 
“The Library of Congress.” 


20 Plates, folio. Price $5.00 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Buitpinc News Co, 


Boss. 


“Croquis d’Architecture.” 
(Intime Club.) 
XXII Year, complete. Price $6.70. 
A hiatus of ten years occurs between the date of the 
21st and 22nd volumes. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AN BurtpInc News Co. 


B OOKS: 





| “* Architectural Masterpieces of Belgium 
| and Holland.” 
96 Plates, quarto. Price $10.00. 


| AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND ButtpinG News Co. 


RROBER T C. FISHER & CO. 

| 

Successors to Fisher & Bird, 
MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 

| 97, 99, 101 and 103 East HOUSTON STREET, 


Established 1830. New Yor. 
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are heavily electro-plated and highly polished, @nd 
compare favorably in appearance and durability witb 
solid metal butts. 

It is impossible to wear them down, and they neve! 
creak. 


Samples and literature free to architects. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, Dept. “C.” 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
79 CHAMBERS ST., N. Y. 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


J, $, MAIL CHUTES): 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write to the sole makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 





CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH CoO. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


WLR. DOUBLE TWIST WARP 


STIFFENED (Iron Furred) 


Ti ASD EA cir cozevearn 


Plain, Tapanned or Galwanized. 
The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 











BOSTON, 
199 Washington St. 


NEW YORK, 
76 Beekman St. 


CHICAGO, 
137 Lake St. 


“Ta Constrnetion Moderne,” 


. journal of whose merits our readers have had 
pportunity to judge because of our frequent 
siovenee to it and our occasional republica- 

_ of designs that are published in it, is the 

most complete and most interesting of the 

French architectural journals. 

The fifteenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 


FACTORY, 
CLINTON, MASS. 








Subscription, including postage. 35 francs. 
Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 


MMMM 
trations included in the text, two full-page 


Sansui Locks plates, which by themselves are worth double 


THE WINDOW= the amount of the annual subscription. 
z =LOC RAUB GSt°OUT =| PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL VOLUMES, 


SIMPLE, DURABLE, SAFE. oie ts 


= SOLD BY! HARDWARE DEALERS "EVERYWHERE = 
RIAL SAMPLE = iia 
= THE W.SET-FITCH CO.NEW HAVEN CONN. = 
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Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


183 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 








































































































From La Construction Moderne. 
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The Ideal 


“ARCADIA” 


Water-Closet 
Combination 


Unquestionably the 
Finest Closet that 
has ever been pro- 
None other 


compared 
with this High- 
Grade, Original and 
Strictly Sanitary 
Closet Combination 


THE IDEAL MFG, CO, 


DETROIT, U.S. A. 


“Fox-=All-Steel” 


THE ORIGINAL 


Steel Pulleys and the 
only ones with a 


Durable Bushing 
in the wheels 


To take the wear. 


No 
Screws, 






Noise= 
less, 
Look 
Best. 


For Either a Four Hole or Machine 





Mortise. Two Styles. Two Sizes. 
SPECIFY FOX PULLEYS and make sure 
they are used. 
COPIPLETE 


SAMPLES FREE. 
FOX Machine C0., grimikapias, mich, 


CATALOGUE AND 








Vapor System of Steam Heating. 





Adapted to buildings of every kind and size. Superior to hot-water heating. 


No pressure on radiators. No air valves. No noise. No machinery. Heat under perfect 
Easily installed by all steam fitters. 
Architects are requested to send blue=prints with data. Drawings and specifications will be 


control. 


furnished free. Open to all contractors for bids. 


VAPOR STEAM HEATING CO. 





YORK, PA. 


SELF RETAINING 
DUMB WAITERS 
That ARE Self Retaining! 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


Tht KINKADE & LIGGETT 


COLUMBUS, onal 


Co. 
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“The Chlorise Hecumulator ” 


In Electric Lighting Installations 


Saves coal and labor; reduces engine hours ; 
increases reliability of service. 


DETAILED DESCRIPTIONS OF INSTALLATIONS FORWARDED UPON REQUEST. 


NEW YORK, 
OSTON, 
CHICAGO, 1424 Marquette Building. 


SALES OFFICES: C 


100 Broadway. 
60 State Street. 


BALTIMORE, 641 Equitable Building. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Parrot Building. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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VI NOW READY VI 





‘The Georgian Period’ 


»PART VI.. 





Part VI of “ The Georgian Period,” which is published to-day, we believe 
will be found the most valuable and interesting portion of this work thus far 
published. 


In the main its contents will be found to relate to 


The Colonial Work of Virginia 


and though much has escaped notice, of course, it deals efficiently with 


“ Baltimore House’’—The Home of the Calverts 
‘“‘Woodlawn’’— The Home of Nellie Custis 
‘‘Mount Vernon’’—The Home of George Washington 


besides such well-known river mansions as “ Carter’s Grove,” “Shirley,” “ Lower 
Brandon” and “Westover,” and such less-celebrated places as “ Stratford 
House,” “ Elsing Green,” “ Tuckahoe,” “Gunston Hall,’ and the homes of the 
Washington brothers, “ Harewood,’ “Claymont Court,” etc. 


It also gives information concerning some of the somewhat inaccessible 
Colonial Churches of Virginia—“St. Luke’s,” Smithfield, “Christ Church,” 
on the Rappahannock, “ St. Peter's,” in New Kent County, etc. 





Part VI contains 40 pages of text illustrated by some 50 cuts and 
37 full-page plates, of which eight are gelatine or 
half-tone prints 





Price, $6. [To Subscribers to the AMERICAN ARCHITECT, $4. | 





American Architect and Building News Company 


211 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Part VII, in press, will give some attention to Colonial Work in 
Maryland and in Massachusetts. 
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AMERICAN UNIVERSITY, COLLEGE OF HISTORY, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Van Brunt & Howe, Kansas City, Mo., / . 
W. M. Poindexter, Washington, D.C., | Associated Architects. 


A Deadener That Deadens | 


A RESILIENT cushion that breaks up and absorbs 
the sound-waves. Compare it with the 





common thin, dense felts and papers with which 
| we have been wont to make believe deaden sound 
in the past. Send for our special books on 
School-house Acoustics showing a score of build- 


ings deadened with 


Cabot’s Deadening <‘Quilt’’ 


Samples and full information sent on request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturery BOSTON, MASS. 





| 28 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


AGENTS: Y. H. Schneider, 8 Wooster St., New York; Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Waterhouse & Price, San Francisco, Cal.; P. H. Mathews, Los Angeles, Cal.; Whitelaw 
Brothers, St. Louis, Mo.; George H. Lawes & Co., St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn.; John 
H. Corning, Washington, D.C.; Brady & Co., Detroit, Mich.; The National Building Supply 
Co., Baltimore, Md.; E. D. Timms & Co., Portland, Ore. ; Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co., 
Cleveland, 0.; Seymour & Co., Montreal, and at all other central points. 
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From La Construction Moderne. 


PARIS. 


PETIT PALAIS DES BEAUX-ARTS, 


M. GiRAUD, ARCHITECT. 
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A Pencil 


should be sharpened to a fine point and wear off in use, instead of breaking off. 


DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 


are made with smooth, tough leads, perfectly graded. Ask for them at your stationer’s 
or mention American Architect and Building News and send 16 cents for samples. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 











Patent Office Records 
and Drawings for Blue 
Printing should always 
be executed with 


TABLISHED 1868 


SAU ee HAVES = NG) Bi 


CARTER’S 


7Il- 8TH AVE. UHI WETAUNUS NEW YORK. Liquid India Inks 


‘“_ FIRE— PROOF CONSTRUCTION ——S¥~ 





’ 
if) 
They are always uniform ii 
in tint, rich in color, wa- # 
ter-proof, easy flow wing j 








: 
t 
| 


{ 
; 
; 
bt 


; economical in use an 
PN EUMATIC TU B ES <a p whan nt ‘ 0., Boston. 
For Rapid Transmission of Cash, Orders, Papers, Documents. anes 


USED IN Prominent Department Stores, Dry Goods Houses, Wholesale 
Establishments, Newspaper Offices, Banks, etc. Write for Estimates. 


BOSTEDO PACKAGE AND CASH CARRIER CoO., 
CHICAGO, 156 Lake Street. NEW YORK, 156 Fifth Avenue. 


JAPA LA 


The reason why JAP=A=LAC is the best finish for Floors and 
Interior Woodwork is because it gives so smooth, elastic, brilliant 
and durable a finish. 

JAP=A=LAC is better than other similar preparations because 
it contains more pure linseed oil. Yet JAP=A=LAC dries very 
quickly. 

Don’t forget that JAP=A=LAC is just as good for Interior Woods 
work as for Floors. 











Our free book, “ The Home Beautifier,” tells how Jap-a-Lac is used ‘ = bi ~ 
and gives prices and covering qualities. Mention this publication IRy/P1s t af | i 
and we will send free samples of finished woods. ‘ ‘ ( 
THE GLIDDEN VARNISH CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 








Heavily and Evenly Coated 


Osborn’s Guaranteed Old Style Roofing Tin is 


heavily and evenly coated with a rich mixture of 





NEW ENCLAND 
a FELT ROOFING 
Sento WORKS, 


18 Post Office Sq., BOSTON. 





tin and lead. 1852. os : 
There is no drip edge; all sheets being abso= Incomporated aaa yop othe he ge 
lutely uniform. tapitaln— "§ 60000. Inventors and only Manu- 
Can also furnish this plate with genuine CHAR= facturers of the Celebrated 
COAL IRON BASE (not Steel). This brana, Lev Lw/iusoure Pret “ BEEHIVE BRAND.” 


“Osborn Charcoal Iron Old Style,” is guaranteed 
for 15 years. 


JM3& LAOSBOR COLUMBUS LAUGHLIN-HOUGH 


Patent Drawing Tables 
HITCHINGS & «a ee Established 50 years SaveTime. SaveLabor. Insure Accuracy. 


HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS... 


and largest Manufacturers of 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS. 














Endorsed by World's Experts. Send for Hand- 
somely Illustrated Catalogue, describing all styles. 


Laughlin-Hough Company. 





The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse Con- 











struction and Heating Apparatus. Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palmhouses, etc., erected complete wtth Business Office, 30 Broad St. 
our Pateut Iron Frame Oonstruction. Show Rooms, 134 West 14th St., 
Send four cents for Illustrated Catalogue. New York. 


233 MERCER STREET, N.Y. CITY. 
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- ASPHAL FLOORS, 
ROOFS, 
SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 
X APERS WO Batis Palais. Bosmiels, 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 


“AFTER 8 YEARS’ || 296 Broapway = New Yous. 





























burial in a wall, when the wall was torn down, the P& B Conservatories, 
PAPER was found in as good condition as when first put in.’’ Creenhouses, 
That’s what one big concern said. And all users talk simi- | Vineries, Etc. 





larly. P & B SHEATHING and INSULATING PAPERS last 
longer than the buildings in which they are used. Try them. 


THE STANDARD PAINT COMPANY 
77-79 John Street, New York 


Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 
LORD @&2 BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway - - = New York City. 

















JENKINS IMPROVED AUTOMATIC AIR VALVES 


Suitable for high or low pressure. Take no more room 
than an ordinary air cock. Endorsed by the leading steam 
experts as the best made and the quickest working. All 
genuine stamped with our Trade Mark. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia 5 > 7 sy ar ALCL 6 CO 
” 9. GBD NEW YORK,NY. 


GATT ans llomalic <<e”8 | Boston Office: 48 Congress St., Room 23. 


DOORS 4 
STEEL POLLING SHUTTERS — HIGH-GRADE WOOD. MANTELS 


or ne ZE, LLING PARTITIONS Ul .». AND ALDINE GRATES 


anriy AT 150 DEGREES HEAT Mss = 
KINNEAR MFG. CO. coumeus : oni0  U-S-A Ss 40-Page Illustrated Catalogue 
FREE. 





























ALDINE MANUFACTURING CO., 
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Architects 








WARREN'S “ANCHOR BRAND” NATURAL ASPHALT ROOFING. WARREN’S NATURAL ASPHALT READY ROOFING. Builders 
Send for circulars, samples and specification forms to Contractors 
+. . . St 
WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. 81 & 83 Fulton Street, NEW YORK, U.S.A. oO cd + Bagincers 
a Tool Makers All say: 
Model Makers “The best thing I’ve seen.’ 
Designers HURD & CO. 


Manufacturers 570-576 West Broadway, NewYork 


For Richness of Design, 
Beauty of Finish and 


Harmonious Effects, | Holophane Glass eo 
 Berger’s.. No. 1 Broadway, N. Y. 








Classic Metal Ceilings Bi prism Globes and Shades 
ARE UNSURPASSED. ; 
“Maximum Light—Complete Diffusion—Minimum 
Send for our booklet ‘‘A NEW IDEA IN Glare” for all kinds of light. 
METAL CEILINGS,"’ —’tis free. Send for catalogue and price lists. 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
CANTON, OHIO. 
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foe It’s Out 
<§ of Sight 


) «; when the plastering is 
-), done,and makes @ 

. £ strong, neat corner that 
will last while the build- 
ing stands. 


woobps’ 


= $TEEL 
=s— Corner 


For Flaster Walls 
Have you gotten a sample and bocklet? Free on request. 
GARA, McGINLEY & CO., Sole Mfrs., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Agents with stock in most of the large cities, 
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Domestic Water Supply. 


There are TWO and ONLY TWO absolutely safe ma- 
chines that will pump water every day in the year. 


\ 





AN 


They are 


The Improved Rider Hot Air Engine... 
The Improved Ericsson Hot Air Engine. 
Catalogue ‘‘B’’ on application. Address the nearest office, 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO., 


| DELAMATER IRON WORKS, 
Succeeding | RIDER ENGINE © 


23Cortiandt St., NEW YORK. 239 can St., BOSTON. 
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86 Lake St., Cl ICAGO | Teniente Rey, 71, | 692 Craig St., MONTREAL. P. Q. 











«ON. 7th St., PHILADELPHIA. HAVANA, CUBA, 22A Pitt St., SYDNEY, N. S. 
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HIGH GRADE INSULATIONS 
FOR ALL KINDS OF STEAM SYSTEMS 


FAC-SIMILE OF LABEL 


pon Endorsed by Leading Architects 


(gre 
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hs oy To Insure against Imitations Specify “K & M” 
SS, Carbonate of Magnesia Sectional Covering 

















EACK SECTION. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON CO. 
AMBLER « = PA, 
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psasescrivas KENDERED 
tN PEN-AND-INK AND WATEB-COLOR, ¥ 


WALTER M. CAMPBELL, SPECIFY 


SON DEANE, | CRANE RADIATOR VALVES. 


E. ELDON DEANE, | 
WE MAKE, AND CARRY IN STOCK, A VERY LARGE LINE OF RADIATOR VALVES OF ALL ' 


Architectural Colorist and Draughtsman.|# sizes and DESCRIPTIONS, BOTH FOR STEAM AND FOR HOT WATER, AND OF A VERY HIGH 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St STANDARD. 


New York Crry. OUR POCKET CATALOCUE 4 4 


BESIDES GIVING CLASSIFICATION, CONTAINS DIMENSIONS, ETC., OF VALVES, FITTINGS 
ot aa sae hg BSLEMATSDS AND PIPE, WHICH WILL BE FOUND TO BE VERY USEFUL TO ARCHITECTS. 
ailway Stations (4 re now being equippe 

















with mae’ N SAFETY “TREAD, ae safety and IT IS SENT ON REQUEST 
lity | A 
So iitaalios ix Reteencan taaee Basure Teane Gee PIUL AMELIA CRANE Co. ee 
Boston, Mass. CINCINNATI CHICAGO ee enemas 
ST. LouIS 
' 
J, W. TAYLOR'S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES OMAHA ESTABLISHED 1855 pore deri te 


151 MONROE ST,, CHICAGO © OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE x PORTLAND, ORE. j 
Removed to Owings Building. 
Send two 5 cent stamps for Catalogue. 











JOHN WILLIAMS, 544 to 556 West 27th Street, New York. 
R. P. SOUTHARD, WROUCHT IRON AND BRASS WORK TO SPECIAL DESIGNS ONLY. 
ane . . . Tiffany & Co., N. Y.; Cottier & Co.,N. Y.; L. Marcotte & Co., N. Y.; McKim, Mead & 
Gen’! Supt. Building Construction. | ggrgRENces: | waite, N. Y.; Babb, Cook & Willard, N. Y.; Bruce Price, N.Y.; R. M. Hunt, N. Ys Bailey, 
} Banks & Biddle, Phila.; Frank Hill Smith, | Boston ; A. H. Davenport, Boston. 





At present engaged on work at Montreal, Can. 





“Topical Architecture’ 


A Series of Classified Designs, 
Arranged for 


DRAUGHTSMEN, DESIGNERS, ARCHITECTS, ETC. 





PARTS 3 and 2, RENAISSANCE DOORWAYS. 
PARTS 3 and 4, RENAISSANCE CAPITALS. 
PARTS 5 and 6 IRON GATES AND RAILINGS. 


PART 7. RENAISSANCE CHIMNEY-PIECES. 
PART 8. TOMBS. 
PART 9. ARABESQUES. 


PART 10. SGRAFFITO. 


Other Parts in Preparation. 


Price: Single Part, 40 cts. Three (diferen¢) Parts, $1.00. Ten (diferent) Parts, $3.00. 
EACH PART CONTAINS 8 PLATES. 
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The American Architect and Building News Co., 
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Regular Edition, $6.00 per year ; six months, hr 
18.00 


International Edition, per year in advance, 
” quarterly ~ 


(Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra.]} 
‘Payment should be made to American Archi- 


tect and Building News Uo. direct, either by draft | 
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the publishers direct. 
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Advertising Rates: * wants”’ 
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advertisements : — 
American Steel Roofing Co. 
Buckeye Paint and Varnish Co. 
Bartlett Lumber Co, 
Butcher Polish Co. 
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WANTED. 

SSISTANT. —A technical educated, experienced 

assistant, for all around office work exclusively. 
State age and nationality, and with whom last em- 
ploved. Applications accompanied with examples of 
designing and rendering. Mention salary expected. 
Permanent position offered. Address * /ndiana,”’ 
this office. 1290 





TO ARCHITECTS. 
IMPETITION designs and perspectives lined and 
rendered by expert colorist and designer. Tem- 
porary assistance, perspectives, sketches, etc., at ar- 


chitects’ offices within reasonable distance. Address 
“ Artist,”’ 454 Devon St., Arlington, N. J. 1293 








BUILDING PATENTS. 


[Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned 
together with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 
of the Commissioner of Patents, at Washington, for 
Jive cents.) 

















| The Improved Shingle Stain and 
Preservative. Imparts an artistic 
‘finish to shingles and prolongs 
|their life by penetrating the pores 
of the wood and retarding decay. 


Shingletint is made in all desir- 
able shades, is easily applied, the 
colors are permanent, and money 
is saved by its use. 


Full information and finished 
samples of wood mailed free for 
the asking. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, 


Varnish Manufacturers, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


New York, 252 Pearl St. CHICAGO, 15 and 17 Lake St. 


Boston, 520 Atlantic Ave. CINCINNATI, 304 Main St. 
Ba.timore, 22 E. Lombard St. Sr. Louis, 1128, Fourth St, 
PHILADELPHIA, 26 and 28 N. Fourth St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 117 and 119 Market St. 








To Stain 
White Pine 


properly, to make it harmonize with any color 
scheme and bring out the real beauty of its 
Grain, THE HARRISON INTERIOR DECO- 
RATIVE STAINS should be used. 
twenty-one handsome Shades. 


HARRISON BROS. & CO., Inc. 
White Lead, Colors, Paints, Varnishes & Chemicals 


35th and Gray's Ferry Road, Philadelphia 
27 Lake St., Chicago 117 Fulton St., New York 


Made in 











ZosZQconye mas 











For Hard Plaster, Lime, Cement, etc. 


Description and Prices on application 
W. D. DUNNING 
239 W. Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 














EVERYBODY ::co10:: 


SPAULDING PRINT PAPER CO. for Blue Prints 
—the best place in the yf We take them while 
you wait. 1105 Exchange Bldg. 


E. T. BARNUM, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


ART METAL WORK 


eee IN one 


BRASS, STEEL and IRON. 


Send for Catalogue. 








Plastic 
Relief 


Ornaments 


In Plaster, Staff, 
Composition and 
Carton Pierre. 
Scagliola Work. 






Frank A. Seifert 


2646-2652 W. Chestnut St. 


ST. LOUIS, 
MO. 


Write for 
Catalogue. 
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655,082-083. SHUTTER- FASTENER. — Henry 5S. 
Hibbs, Bristol, Pa. 

655,107. Door - CHECK. — Frederick H. Ogden, | 
Newark, N. J. 

655,148. SySTEM OF COOLING AND VENTILATING. 


— Walter H. Dickerson, Newark, N. J. 


655,182. Hor-Air Drum.—John F. Beck, Atlanta, | 
Ga. 

655,185. Divipers.— William A. Bernard, New 
Haven, Conn. 

655,199. ComMBINED Lock anp LaTcr. — Moses E. 


Collins, Brighton, Ind. 


655.240. GLASS PRisM-PLATE.—Godfrey Fugman, 
Cleveland, O. 
655,233. WavtER-CLOSET VALVE. —Henry T. C. 


Heuck, Champvrign, Ill. 
655,285. AItR-PURIFYING APPARATUS, — Richard 
H. Thomas, Chicago, III. 


655,288. AUTOMATIC TANK.—Willlam 0. Wayman, 
Chicago, I11. 

655,290. CONSTRUCTION OF WALLS AXD CEIL- 
InGs. — Anton Wohlgemuth, Munich, Ger. 

655,303. APPARATUS FOR FLUSHING WATER- 


CLosets. — Adolphus La Bonté, Worcester, Mass. 


655,326. LEVEL.—Sam M. Combs, Mount Sterling, 
Ky. 
55,331-332. Winpow. — Oliver M. Edwards, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y 
655.351. WaTeR-HEATING APPARATUS.—William 


Rochlitz, Chicago, [1]. 


655,364. BaRREL-SWING.—George L. Edgerton, | 
Guilford College, N. C. 
655,382 LocK MECHANISM FOR REVERSIBLE 


Winpows. — William H. Talbot, San Francisco, Cal. 

655,401. PRiIsmMaTic 
Charles C. Hartung, St. Louis, Mo. 

63,419. Dry CLOSET AND INCINERATOR. — Fred 
P. Smith, Albany, N. Y. 

655,426. CENTRE FOR FIREPROOF ARCHES. —Guy 
B. Waite, Hoboken, N. J. 


ROLLED SHEET - GLASs. — | 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 


[Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provided by their regular correspondents, the edi- 
| tors greatly desire to receive voluntary information, 


| especially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


| 

ADVANCE RUMORS. 

| Baltimore, Md.— The Howard Park Improvement 

Co. have had plans prepared by Architects Hodges 
| & Leach for astone and frame hotel, to cost $60,- 
| 000. 

Bloomington, 11). — Architect George H. Miller is 
preparing plans for a brick and stone bank build- 
ing for the Livingston estate. it will be a four- 
story brick and stone structure, 18’ x 110’, costing 
$20,000. 

Chris. Trevert will erect a three-story brick store 
| and effice building, 57’ x 57’, after plans by Archi- 
tect Arthur L. Pillsbury; cost, $18,000. 
Bridgeport, Conn.— Architect G. W. Kramer, 1 
| Madison Ave., New York City, has prepared plans 
for a new M. E. Church to cost $6,000. 
| Buffalo, N. Y.— Architect Chas. D. Swan is pre- 
| paring plans for a three-story brick and stone 
| school-building to be erected at Fillmore Ave. and 

Best St.; cost, $78,000. 

Architects Buemming & Dick, Milwaukee, Wis., 
have been commissioned to design the Wisconsin 

| Building at the Pan-American Exposition. 
Butte, Mont.—The Miner Publishing Co. has had 
plans prepared by H. M. Patterson for a five-story 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 





(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


fireproof building to be erected on W. Broadway; 
cost, $30,000. 

Calumet, Mich. — Architect Carl E. Nystrom, Lar- 
prim, is drawing plans for a three-story brick store 
and office building for Miss Corrigan; ccst, $15,000. 


Charlestown, N. H.—TheG.S. Bond Co, will be 
incorporated with a capital stock of $15,000 to 
rebuild the Bond factory for the manufacture of 
musical instrument cases, 


Chicago, Ill. — Several M. E. Societies contemplate 
the formation of an institutional church. The 
plan, it is said, is to effect the consolidation of 
several Methodist congregations, including Trinity, 
the First Church and others, sel] present proper- 
ties and employ the capita] thus secured, probably 
$2,000,000, in building one of the largest houses of 
worehip in the world. This institutiona) church 
will recognize no class or caste, and meetings will 
be conducted on week days as well as on Sundays. 

Jenny & Mundie have drawn plans for alterations 
to be made to the Adams Express Building, recently 
purchased by John C. McCord; cost, $50.000. 

Architect A. Sandegren is preparing plans for an 
apartment-building to cost $30,000. 

Hill & Waltersdorf bave drawn plans for a two- 
story residence to be erected on Sheridan Ave. 
The exterior wall will be of rough cement and 
brick; cost, $15,000. 

Z. T. Davis is preparing plans fora packing plant 
to be erected at the corner of 41st St. and Emerald 
Ave. for Ruddy Bros.; cost, about $125,000. 

Cleveland, 0.— Architects Steffens, Searles & Hirsh 
are drawing plans for a three-story stone and brick 
bank building to be erected on Wade Park Ave. for 
the Genesee Savings & Banking Co.; cost, $15,000. 

(Continued on page xii.) 
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‘The Georgian Period” 


Tuts publication, which now consists of six Parts, contains about one 
hundred pages of text, illustrated by some two hundred text-cuts, and two 
hundred and sixteen full-page plates, of which forty-three are gelatine or 
half-tone prints. It is in truth a work of superior excellence and great 
usefulness. | 


The matter already illustrated may in small part be classified thus: 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


City Hall, New York, N. Y. , Date 1803-12 
Old State House, Boston, Mass. . : : F “~ te 
Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. ’ ’ ' “ 1755 
Carpenters’ Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. , “ 1770 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Paa =. =. wwe et “ 1729 
Faneuil Hall, Boston, Mass. . ; ’ ; “ 1741 


and others. 


CHURCHES 


King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. et '« -. Beta 
Seventh-day Baptist Church, Newport, R. I, SP Per ee “ 1729 
Christ Church, Alexandria, Va... , : ; ; “ 1767 
Christ Church, Philadelphia, Pan . . . . . . ~~. ~. “ We 
ot. Pauls Chapel, New York, N.Y. . -. - =... ==. “ 1764 
Old South Church, Boston, Mass. , ' * We 
First Gumch, Hingham, Missi . =. - -OCUttlUlU tlt “ 168) 
St. John’s Chapel, New York, N. Y. .. a i “ 1803 
First Congregational Church, Canandaigua, N. Y. “ 4812 
St. Peter’s P. E. Church, Philadelphia, Paa . - - «. «.~ . “ 1758 
Gloria Dei Church, Philadelphia, Pa. . . «. =. . ; “ 1700 
and others. 
IMPORTANT HOUSES 
Fairbanks House, Dedham, Mass. . i . Date 1636 
Royall Mansion, Dedham, Mass. . , ’ i . i ‘ — Vaae 
Philipse Manor House, Yonkers, N. Y. ' : ; : , “3745 
Tudor Place, Georgetown, D. CG, . ; , ; “ 179- 
Mappa House, _— N. Y. > Ee ; “ 1809 
Woodlawn, Va. ; , ; ; ‘ “ 1799 
Mount Vernon, Va. ' ; , ' : é' “ 1743 
and others. 


Incidentally there are shown special measured drawings or large 
views of the following features and details: 


Porches and oe , ; , oe Subjects 
Staircases a) 
Mantelpieces_. So a ae 
ee 4 ye ar eo 
ES a et a a aS, ili 


In addition to the subjects enumerated above there is a large quan- 
tity of measured and detailed drawings of Cornices, Ironwork, Gateposts, 
Windows, Interior Finish, Ceiling Decoration, Capitals, etc., together with 
elevational and sectional views of entire buildings. 














a 
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BOSTON, MASS. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 
GROTON, N. Y. 
HORSEHEADS, N. Y. 
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ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
EAST BERLIN, CONN. 
ATHENS, PA. 
PENCOYD, PA. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES : 


400 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Designers and Builders of all Classes of 
Metallic Structures 


We have decided to carry at all our plants a large stock of Raw Material, from 
which we can furnish with great promptness any ordinary order for Steel Bridges, 
Roofs, Buildings, Columns, Girders, Beams, Channels, Angles, Plates, etc., etc. 


Branch Offices and Works: 
TRENTON, N. J. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
COLUMBUS, 0. 
CANTON, O. 
YOUNGSTOWN, 0. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


LAFAYETTE, IND. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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PASSAIC ROLLING MILL €O., 


PATERSON, N. Jd. 

4 inches 
to 
Steel Beams =~ 
deep. 


ALL STRUCTURAL SHAPES. 
NEW YORK OFFICE . . 45 BROADWAY. 


Boston Office, No. 31 State Street. 





Patent Automatic Scuttle Opener 


This Opener can be easily opened from the floor below. 
and will remain open. It is operated with one rope, whicli 
both opens and closes the scuttle. When closed, it is self. 
locking, having two (2) bolts, making it impossible to open 
fromthe roof. In case of fire, there is no climbing of ladder 
to unlock seuttle, One pull of the rope opens bolts and scut- 
tle, which remains open, allowing people to escape by wa 
ofthe roof. It is made of wrought ae malleable iron, an 
will not break or get out of order. Simple in construction. 


G. BICKELHOUPT “‘vorxs, 


WORKS, 
242 & 245 West 47th St., New York. 
Telephone 675, 38th St. 





JACKSON ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS, 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


IRON : 


Fronts for Buildings, Cornices, Lintels and Sills, Doors and Shutters, Girders and Beams, Fir 











Balconies and 
Sidewalk Lights. 











ders, Columns and Roofs, Sky and Floor Lights, Stable Fittings and Fixtures, 
Artistic work in Wrought and Cast Iron, Brass and Bronze. 
Designs and Estimates of Cost Furnish 


Foundry and Shops, East 28th and East 29th Sts. 


ed for Work in any Department. 
Office, 315 East 28th St., New York. 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


Columbus, 9.— R. Clayton will build a two-story 
brick fiat-building to cost $30,000. Plans by Archi- 
tect J. A. Jones. 

Dr. William Dunlap will erect a ten-story brick 
apartment-building, 46’ x 70’, after plans furnished 
by C. A. Stribling & Co.; cost, $200,000. 

The Merchants and Manufacturers’ National 
Bank will erect a nine-story brownstone bank and 
office building on High St., after plans by C. A. 
Stribling & Co. 

Denver, Col.—The People’s Tabernacle Association 
will erect a church at 20th and Lawrence Sts. It 
will bea brick and stone structure, 75’ x 125’, cost- 
ing $30,000. Plans by Architects Kidder & Wieger. 

East Liverpool, O.— Architect Wm. H. Boughton, 

suffalo, N. Y., is drawing plans for a four-story 
brick, stone and terra-cotta hotel, to cost about 
$100,000. 

East St. Louis, I1l.— Mepham & Klein will erecta 
brick factory building to cost $20,000. 

Fountain City, Temn.—The Tennessee Baptist 
Association will erect a new school-building to 
replace the one recently burned. Plans by Archi- 
tects Bowman Bros., Knoxville; cost, $40,000. 

Hammond, Ind.—The city will build a two-story 
brick school-house, 74’ x 74’, to cost $14,000. Plans 
by Architect E. W. Bamp. 

High Falls, Ga.—Seaton Grantland and W. J. 
Kincaid, both of Griffin, are interested in a project 
to erect a cotton-mill here, to cost about $300,(00. 

Kansas City, Mo.— Barnes & Brackett have bad 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 
(Advance Rumors Continued.) 

plans prepared by Architect A. Van Brunt for a 

$75,000 addition to the Brunswick Hotel. 

Kroxville, Tenn. — Holbrook College will replace 
the college buildirg recently burned with a build- 
ing to cost $50,000 for which Bauman Bros. are 
drawing plans. 

Leicester, Mass.— The Building Committee for the 
new Congregational Church have awarded the con- 
tract for plans and specification to Stephen C. 
Earle, architect, of Worcester; cost, $30,000. Mr. 
C. A. Denny, Chmn. of Com. 

Leland, I11.— The city will erect a two-story brick 
school-house, 57’ x 88’, after plams by Paul O. 
Moratz. 

Manchester, N. H.— The local G. A. R. Post, it is 
reported, contemplate building a block to cost 
$30,000. 

Moline, I11.— Skinner Bros. will erect a three-story 
brick and stone store and office building after plans 
by Olaf Z. Cerwin; cost, $16,000. 

Oakmont, Pa.— Harry H. Willock, of Pittsburgh, 
will erect a dwelling here after plans by Architect 
R. M. Trimble, Pittsburgh; cost, $45,000. 

Omaha, Neb.—The Y. M. C. A. contemplates erect- 
ing a four-story building, to cost about $15,000. 

Oyster Bay, L. I., N. ¥.— The Library Committee 
is considering plams to build a new public library 
to cost $5,000 on the site donated by Mrs. Swan. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— E. L. Seeds will build 82 two 

and three-story brick and stone-trin med dwellings 








J. S. THORN CO., 


Architectural Sheet-Metal Works, 


Metal Building Trimmings, Ventilating Skylights 
Metalic Roofing Tiles, Building Specialties, Builders’ 
Light Iron Work of every description. 


Nos. 1225 to 1229 Callewhill Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


FA 


OR BUILDING FAY SZ 

















THE J'H: MSLAIN CO: 
CANTON ~~~ OHIO 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
on 57th and Frazier Sts., belew Girard Ave.; cost, 
about $250,000. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.— Wiggin & Moore, of the Wonder- 
land Theatre Co., Detroit, Mich., are to build a 
brick and stone vaudeville theatre after plans by 
James M. Wood & Co., Detroit, Mich.; cost, $300,- 
000. 


Portage, Wis.—Architect H. A. Foelleris preparing 
plans for a city-hall and armory. The structure 
will be two stories high, 75/ x 127’, and will be built 
of brick; cost, $20,000. 

Rochester, N. Y.—J. F. Warner, Granite Building, 
has plans for a two-story brick building, to cost 
$150,000, to be erected at Spring St. and Plymouth 
Ave. for the Mechanics’ Institute. 

Sparta, Mich. — Architect Sidney J. Osgood, Grand 
Rapids, has drawn plans for a two-story brick 
school-house, 62’ x 80’, costing $10,000. 

Unionport, N. Y.— Plans have been filed for a four- 
story brick school-house to cost $110,000, to be built 
on Avenue C, between 8th and 9th Sts. 

Waukegon, Ill.—C. A. Murray is having plans 
prepared by Architect J. J. Flanders, Chicago, for 
a hotel to be erected at Madison and Genesee Sts. 
It will be a brick and stone structure covering an 
area of 70! x 150’; cost, $75,000. 

HOUSES. 

Boston, Mass.— Raven St., nr. Crescent Ave., three- 
st’y fr. dwell., 24’ x 42’, flat roof, stoves; $40,000; o., 
James J, Foley; a. & b., W. T. Henderson. 

E. Sixth St., Nos. 732-40, and Swallow St., No.7, 
6 fr. dwells., 22’ x 52/, flat roofs, stoves; $22,(00; o., 
a. & b., Samuel W. Johnson. 

Commonwealth Ave., No. 476, three-st’y bk. dwell., 
25’ x 76’, flat roof, steam; $35.000; o., Samuel G. 
King; b., McNeil Bros.; a., W. W. Lewis. 
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The Monarch Water Heater 


FURNISHES HOT WATER INSTANTLY, 
AT ANY MOMENT, DAY OR NIGHT.... 


Open a Hot Water faucet anywhere in 
and this act instantly turns on the gas at 
As there is no storage, the water is heated 


the house, 
the heater. 
as it passes 


through the coil, furnishing a constant stream of hot 


water in any quantity desired. The instant the water 
is turned off, the gas is shut off likewise. The hot water 
is always fresh, and can be used for cooking or any purs 


pose. Write the 


MONARCH WATER HEATER CO., 


PITTSBURGH, PA., 


For information and catalogue. 








AN 





not cr 


Send for Booklet. 


Ma 


MURESCO 


INTERIOR FINISH FOR 





WALLS AND CEILINGS. 


SUPERIOR TO KALSOMINE. 





Walls and ceilings finished with Muresco do not 
require sizing. By using Muresco, only one man is 
needed to do a job, as Muresco works easy. Will 


ack, chip or rub off on second coat work. 


de in White and Fourteen Tints. 


BENJAMIN MOORE & CO., 


Manufacturers, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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(Houses Continued.) 

Cambridge, Mass. — Day St., 24-st’y fr. dwell., 20” 
x 47’, hot water; $9,500; 0., J. Murphy; a. & b., A. 
Jean. 

Cambridgeport, Mass. — 2}-st’y dwell., 28” x 52/; 
$6,000; 0., George Bates; a., J. P. Kingston, Wor- 
cester. Contracts not let. 

Chicago, Ill.— Sheridan Road and Wilson Ave., 
three-st’y st. & bk. dwell., 60’ x 60’, slate roof, hot 
water; $30,000; o., C. J. Wolff; a., Wilson & Mar- 
shall. 

Rogers Park, three-st’y plaster & bk. dwell., 40/ 
x 75’, hot water; $20,000; o.,O. H. Jewell; a., Geo. 
W. Maher. 

Washington Boulevard, nr. Garfield Park, two- 
st’y bk. & st. dwell., 40’ x 70’, shingle roof, hot 
water; $21,000; a., George Grussing. 

Cincinnati, O. — 24-8t’y bk. dwell., 38’ x 42’, slate 
roof, hot water; $20,000; o., N. Schlee, Columbus; 
a., D. Riebel. 


PU BLIC BUIILDINGS. 


New York, N. Y.— Railroad Ave., cor. 159th St., 
two-t’y bk. & st. engine-house, 51’ 6 x 65! 8/'; 
$29,000; 0., City of New York; a., E. P. Casey, 171 
Broa iway. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— Park Ave., cor. Cambria St., 
three-st’y bk. & terra-cotta fire-house, 56)’ x 80’, 
mansard roof; $29,750; o., City; b., George W. Pier- 
son; a., Charles E, Oelschlager. 

Wytheville, Va. — Two-st’y & base. bk. county 
court-house, 80/ x 96’, slate roof, steam; $40,000; o., 
Wythe County; a., Frank P. Milburn, Charlotte, 
N.C. 


Xenia, 0O.—Two-st’y st. & bk. court-house, steam; 
$200,000; o., Green County; a., Samuel Hannaford 
& Sons, Cincinnati. 


STABLES. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.— Knickerbocker Ave., nr. Johns 
Ave., fr. stable, 25/ x 60’; $800; o., F. L. Bertin, 103 
Knickerbocker Ave.; a., L. Berge & Co. 

Bainbridge St., w Sumner Ave., three-st’y bk. 
stable, 50’ x 80’; $12,000; a., F. B. Ogden & Co., 954 
Lexington Ave., N. Y. City. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.— Bainbridge St., nr. Sumner Ave., 
three-st’y bk. stable, 47’ 4” x 75’ 2’, gravel roof, hot 
water; $12,000; o., Henry Albers, 240 Decatur St.; 
a., S. B. Ogden & Co., 954 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 

New York, N. Y.— EZ. Seventy-sirth St., Nos. 51-58, 
six-st’y bk. stable, 40’ x 97’; $35,000; o., N. Y. Cab 
Co., 117 W. 32d St.; a., A. V. Porter, 621 Broadway 


STORES. 


Bloomington, I11.— NV. Main St., three-st’y pressed 
bk. store, 24’ x 100’, gravel roof, steam; $10,000; o., 
Mary M. McGregor; a., Arthur L. Pillsbury. 

N. Main St., three-st’y bk. store, 23’ x 100’, gravel 
roof; $10,000; o., Withers Estate; a., Arthur L. 
Pillsbury. 


East St. Louis, Ill. — Two-st’y bk. & st. store, 68’ x 


74", gravel roof, steam; $9,000; v., Charles Hauss; 
a., A. B. Frankel. 
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(Stores Continued.) 

Malden, Mass.— Pleasant St., Nos. 51-63, three- 
st’y bk. & st. stores & aparts., 63/ x 8l’, steam; 
o. & b., John F. Maloney; a., Walter R. Furbush. 

Saginaw, Mich.—Genesce Ave., cor. Jefferson Ave., 
four-st’y bk. & st. store & office-building, 83’ x 110/, 
comp. roof, steam; $40,000; 0., Avery Estate; a., 
W. T. Cooper. 

Webster, Mass.— Main St., three-st’y bk. business 
block, 50’ x 94’; $20,000; 0., L. H. Tiffany; a., J. P. 
Kingston; not let. 

Winchendon, Mass. — Three-st’y bk. block, Tv x 
90’; o., L. E. Rome; b., A. H. Goddard, Templeton; 
a., Barker & Nourse, Worcester. 


THEATRES AND HALLS. 


Chicago, I11.—Chicago Ave. and Carpenter St., two- 
st’y bk. & st. hall & gymnasium building, 40’ x 93/; 
o., St. John Cantius’s Catholic Church; a., Henry 
J. Schlock. 

Galena, Kan. — Four-st’y bk. lodge building, 50’ x 
100’, flat roof, steam; $20,000; 0., A. O. U. W. of 
Galena; a., Anderson & Strang. 


WAREHOUSES, 
Worcester, Mass. — Mulberry St., three-st’y bk. 
storage building, 50’ x 126/; $15,000; 0., Daniels, 


Cornell Co.; b., E. D. Ward; a., Cutting, Carleton 
& Cutting. 











COMPETITIONS. 


UDITORIUM. 
[At Jackson, Ga.) 
Plans and specifications are wanted for an audi- 
torium. MAYOR C, 0. BEAUCHAMP, chmn. com. 
1289 


’ dumesieee 

[At Jackson, Miss.) 

Plans will be received until September 10th for 

the opera-house and office-building of the Jackson 

Opera-house Co. ROBERT B. MIMMS, chmn. bldg. 
com, 1289 





PROPOSALS. 
OSPITAL. 
[At Fort Keogh, Mont.} 
Sealed bids will be received in triplicate until 
September 25 for the construction, heating, plumb- 
ing and gas-piping of a hospital. GEORGEE. POND, 
C, O. M. 1291 





OTEL. 

[At Memphis, Tenn. |} 

Sealed bids will be received until September 24 

for the construction of the proposed Hotel Gayoso. 
MEMPHIS HOTEL CO. 1290 


OURT-HOUSE. 
{At Xenia, O.} 

Sealed proposals will be received by the building 
commission of Greene County until September 18 


THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, 


88 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The Primo 
Improved 
Vitro- 

| Adamant. 


PLATE 495 R. 
No. 33 Design L 
Cistern with Nickel- 
plated Brass Brack 
ets, Nickel-plated 
Brass Flush Pipe, 
Nickel-plated Chain, 
Hardwood Pull and 
Brass Floor Flange. 








Copyrighted, 1897. 


Copy of circular 
furnished on appli- 
cation. 
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PROPOSALS. 
for the erection of a new court-house. JOHN W. 
FUDGE, chairman. 1290 


IGH SCHOOL. 
(At Buffalo, N. Y¥.} 
Competitive designs will be received until Sep- 
tember 26 for the construction of a new high school 
building, to be known as the West Side High School. 
k. G. PARSONS, Secy. Bd. Pub. Wks. 1291 


URNITURE. 
[At San Juan, P. R.] 
Sealed proposals, in duplicate, will be received at 
this office until September 20, 1900, for supply- 
ing furniture, etc., for use by the Legislature of 
Porto Rico. WM. H. HUNT, secretary. 1290 





| gmpuamma mammalian 

|At Washington, D. C.} 

Sealed proposals will be received until September 
22d for constructing a manual training-school. H 
B. F. McFARLAND, e¢ al., commr. 1290 


OURT-HOUSE. 





[At Wytheville, Va.} 
The Supervisors of Wythe County will receive 
sealed proposals until September 28th for the 
erection of a county court-house. WM. B. FOSTER, 
elk. 1289 
Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., August 23d, 1900. Sealed pro- 
posals will be received at this office until 2 o’elock 
P.M. on the 17th day of September, 1900, and then 
opened, for the new money vaults and toilet-room, 
ete., and work incidental thereto in the U. S. Sub- 
treasury Building, New York, N. Y., in accordance 
with drawings and specification, copies of which may 
be had at this office at the discretion of the Supervis- 
ing Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising 
Architect. 1289 


AM. 
[At Clinton, Mass.) 
Sealed proposals will be received at the office of 
the Metropolitan Water Board, 3 Mt. Vernon St., 
Boston, Mass., until September 25th for building 
the Wachusett Dam. Bids must be accompanied by 
check for $15,000. HENRY H. SPRAGUE, chmn. 


bd. 1985 


IBRARY. 
[At Cheyenne, Wyo.} 
Bids will be received until September 12 for the 
construction of a stone and terra-cotta library build- 
ing. ROBERT P. MORRIS, sec. 1289 


AVY BUILDING. 

| [At Boston, Mags.] 
Sealed bids will be received until September 15 

for a stone and brick building, covering about 2,900 

square feet at thenavy yard. MORDECAI T. ENDI- 

COTT, ch. bureau yards and docks, navy dept., 

Washington. 1289 
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Artist and Artisan &p 


is the title of an Artistic Brochure is- 
sued by the 


The Radcliffe Trap 


is absolutely non=sy= 
phonable under any 
conditions and in ev= 
ery instance. 

It is well made, 
handsome, and sosim- 
ple a child can clean 
it. Radcliffe Traps 
never disappoint, and 
when once tried are 
alwaysspecified. Cat= 
alogue for the asking. 
The Ohio Brass & Iron Mfg. Co. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 


The New comin 


OF EDUCATION 
Architecture 


Architectural Drawing; 
Steam, Electrical.Mechan- 
ical; Civil and Mining 
Y, Engineering ; Drawing; 

wae) Surveyin ; Chemistry; 
Plumbing; k-keeping; 
Shorthand; Englis 
Branches 


TAUGHT BY MAIL 


Over 





Yale and Towne 
Mfg. Company, 
9-11-13 = St., New York City. 






It deals with the origin of Orna- 
mental Metal Work and its present 
development and uses. It will be 


sent to Architects on request. 
9360-19 





We have helped thousands to better positions 
and salaries. Send for free circulars, stating 
the subject in which you are interested. 
THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 

Box 986, Scranton, | Pa. 





























Che Deliotype Printing Co. 


LITHOGRAPHERS, ETC. 





211 Tremont Street 
Boston 


FAC-SIMILE REPRODUCTIONS IN COLOR 
OR MONOCHROME A SPECIALTY 








Lithography 
Heliotype 

Color Printing 
Pbhotogravure 
Maps, Plans, etc. 

















BEST WORK ONLY 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
REASONABLE PRICES 


WRITE FOR ESTIMATES 








SepreMBeER 8, 1900.) The American Architect and Building 
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Fire-proof Building. 








iL FRONT BRICK. 
R A HEARTH TILE. 
FIREPROOFING. 


RARITAN HOLLOW AND POROUS BRICK CO. 


bs Rowland P. Keasbey, 
Henry M. Kensbe “el Office, 374 Broadway, New York hen 








PIONEER FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION CO., 


1515 Marquette Building, Chicago. 


= s . 

imooniorerey" se Tile for Fireproofing 
—w ALL KINDS OF BUILDINGS, 
Our Goods embody all the latest Scientific ideas for rendering buildings Thoroughly Fireproof. 

CONTRACTS TAKEN IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 











MINERAL WOOL cum. | 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 


Samples and Circulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., !4% Liberty Street, 


NEW YORK. 

















DRAWING- OFFICE. 


Drawings rendered in line or color with 
reasonable despatch. 


ADDRESS THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN AROHITEOT. 





| THE COMPOUND DOOR Co., 

Veneered Hardwood Doors, 
Fine Interior Finish. 

ST. JOSEPH - - - = MICH, 





Kepresented by 


M. J. CANAVAN, 282 Washington St., Boston. 











IN THE BEST BUILDINGS: :: 


P whe is a simple, practical reason why our hardwood flooring and interior finish is used on 80 many 
ne bulidings. 

tis because whenever and wherever it is used it is found to give the most perfect satisfaction as 
regards quality, dryness and mill work. 

We ask you to insist on it in your specifications simply because it will give better results to your 
customers. 

We make a specialty of furnishing from architects’ specifications. interior finish cut to specified lengths 
and mitred ready for the carpenter to nail in place. 

Our booklet, ** Making the Best From the Best,” tells WIHDW our lumber is drier and more perfectly 


milled than others. Write for it. Dwight Lumber Co., Detroit, Mich. 











NEW ENGLAND 


MATERIAL-MEN & CONTRACTORS, 


ROOFING DUCK. 


C. H. BATCHELDER & CO., 
135 State St., 
Cor. India St., Boston, Mass. 


l 

BLUE PRINTING. SASH CORD. 

; SILVER LAKE CO., 

CHAS. E. MOSS, 

Rapid Printing Papers. 78 Chauncy St., Boston. 


| 14 Broad St., Boston. 
SEAM-FACE GRANITE. 


| Telephone: Boston, 2751-2. 
‘CONTRACTOR & BUILDERS. GILBRETH SEAM-FACE GRANITE 


|WILLIAM L. RUTAN, 
1016 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 
DECORATORS. 
W. J. DOLAN, 
181 Tremont St., Boston. 
PERSPECTIVE DRAWINGS. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND 

| BUILDING NEWS CO 
211 Tremont St., 

| Boston, Mass. 


Park Row Building. New York 
85 Water St , Boston. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 
GEORGE M. STEVENS, 
15 Chardon St., Boston. 
WATERPROOF CELLARS. 
FRANK B. GILBRETH, 


Park Row Bldg.. New York 
85 Water St., Boston. 








Professional 
Ethics. 


| The following... 
..- CODE OF ETHICS... 





si 

— Prepared in Conformity with the 
sk Best Standards of Practice, and 

ale Recommended to its Members by 

“ix the Boston Society of Architects, 


—— ss * Bas «¢ ¢ & « © 


ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1, 
- 1895... 


Secrion 1. No Member should enter into 
partnership, in any form or degree, with any 
builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 

o 

SECTION 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 

© 

SECTION 3. No Member should be a party to 

a building contract except as “owner.”’ 
* 

SECTION 4. No Member shond guarantee an 
estimate or contract by personal bond 

+. 

SECTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw- 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 

* 

SECTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

* 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
wi hout ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

* 

SecTion 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

* 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority of 
a professional journal. 

* 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “ conditions” and 
assist in the award. 





* 

SECTION 11. No Member should submit draw- 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competition, or attempt to 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

* 

Sr TION 12, The Ame rican Institute of Archi 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 

* 

SEcTION 13. No Member shall compete in 
amount of commission, or offer to work for 
less than another, in order to secure the work. 

* 

SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter into 
competition with or to consult with an archi- 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute ” or “ Society.” 

* 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, 

illustration and supervision of all building 

| operations which he may undertake. 
¥ 

SEcTION 16. A Member should so conduct his 
practice as to forward the cause of profes- 
sional education and render all possible help 
to juniors, draughtsmen and students. 








| 


| 
qi 
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and Bitumen Damp Course, 
Steel Ceilings 


NEW YORK MASTIC WORKS, 
11 Broadway, New York 
DEEP EMBOSSED AND SHALLOW 
EMBOSSED PLATES 


Cornices, Borders and Moulds 


to Harmonize, 











THE 
Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 


Manufacturers of 


t 
& 
® 
® 
t 
: 
Write for Catalogue No 14 of latest designs. + 
We make a complete line of Panelled : Architectural Terra 8 Cotta, 
& 
% 
t 
t 
* 
% 
& 





Fire Doors and Shutters for Interior and WORKS & MAIN OFFICE: | CITY OFFICES; 
Exterior use. Cor. Olybourn & Wright- | Room 1118 Rookery Bldg. 
wood Avenues. | oor. La Salle & Adams Bt. 


CHICAGO. 


Estimates given on application. Send for 
Catalogue and Samples. 





THE KINNEAR & GAGER CO. 


Wh / COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
Eastern Dept., W. L WEDGER & CO., 10 India St., Boston. 
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PERTH AMBOY 
22233 22323223333323332323222322323223222322332223222 a, | TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 


a220a, 
Ornamental Steel Ceiling ¢ “s 


PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 
as WALL fo finish d . ‘. 
andl SABE WAAL: Soe Sndeates Satoh to mest tasie- 9 OFFICE, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


beauty and architectural effect. Used in Stores, 

Churches, Schools, Theatres, Residences and all = 
buildings. Ours’are the best because they are 
perfect in construction, joints tight-fitting, align- 
ment straight and regular, and easy to put up. 
Detailed drawings showing application sent with 
every order. Write for catalogue and particulars. 


y The Canton me ee Co. 


506 E. TUS. Si. CANTON, 0. 
New York Office: - No. 157 West 23d Street 











anton 


BOSTON AGENTS: 
WALDo Bros., 102 MILK STREET. 
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Taylor “Od Style” 


is the name of the only 
roofing tin which is 


We Adjust All Stops And Tighten Your Windows. 
Bradshaw Sate Keep your 
Automatic ”*tice, Windows 

. Opens into Window Says, Sn. 
from like a door. )pener, “Hae 8.1. SCHICKER 


Builders’ Exchange, 


really made in the 
Original and old- 
fashioned way. 

It is dipped by hand 
Six times by gix differ- 
ent processes, and the’ 
coating of tin rubbed 


ig 
a 

- 
h 

Bb 

i in: This is the only 


way to make a roofing 






; - Public Buildings, Office Bldgs, Cleveland, 0. divers fending 
( : Pe FOR.. Hotels, Asylums, Hospitals, Schools, A. A, HAYDEN, | 
a Flats, Residences, etc., etc. Scranton, Pa. WN. & G. TAYLOR CO., 
“y “ Maoufacturers, 
™) Can be put on any window, OLD or NEW. Philadelphia. 
Q Does Not Alter Your Window. 
— Address Headquarters, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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